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NEWS OF 


HE little change that there is in the military situation in Tunisia 
T is for the worse—except for the approach of Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army—for an important little hill that was captured one day 
by elements of the British First Army was lost again the next. 
Major operations may be delayed for weeks yet till the weather 
clears enough for tanks to move freely. What change there is in 
the political situation, on the other hand, is for the better. General 
Giraud has dissolved the Imperial Council which Darlan created, 
and substituted a régime in which he himself is Civil and Military 
Commander-in-Chief, with a War Committee to assist him in a 
consultative capacity, and an economic council made up of repre- 
sentatives of each country in French Africa. Anti-Semitic measures 
are to be relaxed, the liberation of French political prisoners 
is to continue, and the Lavalist-Fascist Service d’Ordre Légionnaire 
is dissolved. Similarly, M. Peyrouton, the Governor-General of 
Algeria, is appointing an economic council, consisting of both Euro- 
peans and Moslems, but he not unreasonably declines at this 
moment to carry out a political purge of efficient administrative 
Officials whose services are necessary to maintain stabilisation. All 
these are steps in the right direction, though General de Gaulle 
m London is unable to view them with much enthusiasm. A 
working agreement between the Fighting French here and General 
Giraud has still to be effected, but there is evidently complete 
cordiality between the latter and the Fighting French General 
Leclerc, who has reached North Africa from Chad. The visit of 
General Catroux to Algiers and the appointment of M. René 
Massigli as Commissioner for Foreign Affairs in the Fighting 
French Movement should do much to smooth the path to 
agreement. 


Mussolini’s Purge 


Mussolini, subject to the virtual overlordship of Hitler, still 
remains dictator of Italy, but in every other respect that country 
may be said to have undergone a change of government. Count 
Ciano, the Duce’s son-in-law, has been dismissed from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which Mussolini has taken over himself, Count 
Grandi has been removed from the post of Minister of Justice ; and 
at least seven other important Ministers have been displaced. In 
other circumstances, if such changes as these had taken place, 
one would assume substantial differences of policy between the 
head of the government and his colleagues. It is quite possible 
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that such differences exist, and rumour has suggested that Grandi 
at least desired overtures for the making of a separate peace. But 
no such explanation is necessary to account for the change. There 
is not the least doubt that the Italian people, and, indeed, even 
members of the Fascist Party, are supremely dissatisfied, not merely 
with a group of Ministers, but with the Government as a whole. 
They have witnessed the loss of almost all the Italian overseas 
Empire, the destruction of Italian armies in Africa and Russia, 
and much of the fleet and the mercantile marine, their home cities 
helpless under bombardment, and their Government deprived of the 
power of independent action by the Germans. The most likely 
explanation of the dismissals is that, to divert some of the popular 
wrath which is directed at the whole administration, Mussolini 
has made scapegoats of his principal colleagues. Just as military 
failures required the dismissal of Cavallero, the Chief of Staff, so 
failure everywhere else required the sacrifice of Ministers. 


The Campaign in the Solomons 


The progress of the American and Australian forces in the 
Solomon Islands and Papua has been slow, but it has been 
steady, and has had substantial results. A Japanese Imperial head- 
quarters report has admitted the evacuation of Guadalcanal and 
the Buna area of New Guinea, and with some naivety gives reasons 
for the “transference” to other points of forces which, in fact, 
were overcome by the Allies. The ground forces in both cases, and 
on both sides, were comparatively small, but the numbers engaged 
were governed by capacity to transport troops through enemy- 
infested waters. The importance of the operations must be judged 
not by the numbers of soldiers engaged or destroyed, but by the 
strength of the opposing naval and air units; and the persistence 
with which the Japanese employed powerful elements of their navy 
in the neighbourhood of the Solomon Islands, and tried to get 
through fleets of transports and cargo-boats, showed how anxious 
they were to control Guadalcanal. The magnitude of the cam- 
paign may be judged less by the fact that at least 50,000 Japanese 
were killed, captured, or sunk, than that they had 57 ships sunk, 
seven probably sunk, and 102 damaged, and 797 aircraft lost in 
combat. The Solomons were the most advanced point for the 
Japanese attack on American lines of communications, and to hold 
them was equally important to the Americans and to the Japanese. 
Now Guadalcanal becomes an offensive base for the Allies. 
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The Outlook for Finland 

The result of the Presidential election which takes place in 
Finland on Monday will be observed in many places outside 
Finland with more than ordinary interest. The present President, 
M. Ryti, is standing again, and if he is elected things will be left 
much as they are. The substitution of his opponent, General 
Mannerheim, Commander-in-Chief of the Finnish army, might have 
other results. General Mannerheim, having seen more of the 
Germans than M. Ryti (he has been at least once, on summons, to 
Hitler’s headquarters), likes them less—or so it is believed. Finland, 
like others of Germany’s satellites, is in a hopeless position, and 
her leaders have to decide as best they can whether it would pay 
best to be conquered and occupied by Russia, or make peace now 
on the best terms they could get. Peace is being openly talked of, 
rather remarkably so, and if negotiations are to be set on foot at 
any time there is an obvious channel for them, for Finland is not 
at war with the United States, and there is consequently a Finnish 
Minister (and an able one) at Washington, and an American Minister 
at Helsinki. The relief of Leningrad brings the war very near to 
Finnish territory. 


Canada’s Contribution 


Canada is showing her determination to take the fullest possible 
part in the war not only in putting her soldiers, sailors and airmen 
at the disposal of the Allies, but in sending supplies on a large 
scale to whichever of the United Nations—Russia, China, Australia, 
or New Zealand—is most in need of them. A year ago Canada 
rendered splendid assistance by providing equipment or services 
for the British Empire to the value of £225,000,000, and this year she 
is proposing to allot a similar sum for equipment to be used 
in the war by any of the United Nations. It is laid down that 
the goods are to be supplied on terms which shall not be such as to 
“burden post-war commerce, or lead to the imposition of trade 
restrictions or otherwise prejudice a just and enduring peace.” The 
principle is similar to that which has been adopted by the United 
States under the Lease-Lend Acts ; but in practice it has gone even 
farther than it did in the earlier stages in the United States, since 
at a time when Canada was already providing large armed forces 
for the war she was also ready to find a surplus in her production 
which she could put at the disposal of Great Britain. That Canada 
should have been able to play the great part that she has done 
in putting equipment into the common pool is evidence of the 
immense strides that she has made in recent years in industrial 
capacity, and of an economic strength that is very great in proportion 
to her population. And her generosity is equal to her strength. 


The Dangér of Flagging 


In his rectorial address to Aberdeen University last Saturday Sir 
Stafford Cripps uttered some warnings and offered some encourage- 
ment about the years that are to follow the war. He was, as it 
were, feeling the pulse of British democracy, showing how it 
varies in speed, during the first war years of courageous optimism, 
the succeeding period of doubt about future progress, and the 
period of weariness which will be experienced at the end of the 
war unless we are on our guard. Then there will be a real danger 
that those who are “busily preparing to cast the future in the 
mould of the past”—and Sir Stafford reminds us that their voices 
have been heard lately—will seize the controls unless measures 
have already been taken to forestall them. His contention is that 
now, while the war is still on, while the feeling of co-operation is 
still strong, is the moment to concert common action for the post- 
war period. In other words, there is not a moment to be lost 
in getting on with plans of reconstruction before the war ends. It 
is not merely that the plans must be ready to be put into execution 
at the critical hour, but also that if they are not ready the spirit 
to create them at all will not be strong enough to overcome the 
forces of selfish reaction. These are cogent arguments for reaching 
decisive conclusions in Parliament about such matters as social 
security, unemployment, physical planning, agriculture, and educa- 
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tion; and if on these and other great questions decisions com. 
mensurate with the nation’s expectation are to be taken, then the 
formula enunciated by Sir Stafford Cripps himself, that we mug 
avoid legislation “likely to arouse serious controversy between the 
political parties,” must not provide room for merely factioys 
obstruction. There is no room in the Britain of today or tomorrow 
for any arbitrary liberum veto. 


Industry and Education 

The statement on “Industry and Education,” just issued under 
the auspices of Nuffield College by the Oxford University Press 
(at 1s.), is a brief but deeply considered examination of the reforms 
in education needed to prepare youth for entrance into industry, 
Its writers explore all phases of the educational journey on the 
way to employment in industry and after it, assuming that the 
school-leaving age will be raised to 15, and as soon as possible to 16, 
While they wish to make the fullest possible provision for technic] 
instruction, they lay stress on avoiding narrowly vocational curricula 
in junior technical schools, and also in day continuation schools 
when the time allotted is limited; and in the same spirit 
they oppose the adoption in secondary schools of courses 
which tie boys and girls down to the subjects prescribed for 
University examinations. Of special interest are the proposals 
for raising the status of pupils who are expecting to be engaged in 
manual occupations. Apprenticeship for trade is approved of, 
but no premature apprenticeship, and no biind-alley occupation 
before it begins; it is considered as important to provide a 
satisfactory future for those who will do less skilled work as for 
specialised workers; and similarly for those who have to ente 
the executive side of industry without a University or Higher 
Technical College education no less than for those who have had 
these advantages. The questions of a “break” between 
school and University, of contacts between Universities and in- 
dustry, and the association of Technical Colleges with People’s 
Colleges of the type considered by Sir Richard Livingstone in a 
recent article in The Spectator are all suggestively discussed in 
this singularly valuable monograph. 


The Catering Bill 

It is somewhat disconcerting to find how large an opposition vote 
in the House of Commons could be mustered to so beneficent and 
modest a measure of social reform as that offered by the Catering 
Wages Bill. There seems to be a growing tendency in some 
quarters of the House, whenever the word “control” occurs in 
connexion with anything that is to continue after the war, to see 
in it some subversive menace to the freedom of property-owners. 
In this case the soi-disant champions of freedom have gone so far 
as to accuse the Government of breaking the party truce, though 
it is they—the 116 who voted against it—who have chosen to 
construe this measure, approved by the Cabinet as a whole, as one 
involving party controversy. If this interpretation of the party truce 
were accepted any reform of conditions of labour, however desirable 
and necessary, might be rendered impossible by the persistent 
supporters of the sta:us quo. Mr. Bevin in a most judicious speech 
stated his case for regulating the wages and conditions of work in 
the catering trade, and for appointing an independent commission 
to examine conditions and to recommend the setting up of wages 
boards after due inquiry. He showed that he needed the proposed 
machinery now, because thousands of canteens have been set up 
to which he desires to transfer workers, and they cannot be 
required to serve unless conditions of work are comparable 1 
those to which they have become accustomed elsewhere. He also 
needs it for the post-war period, when the catering trade, with its 
many ramifications, will play an important part in the process of 
reconstruction. Moreover, he was able to show that this measure 
is in line with a series of reforms, designed to protect workers in 
ill-organised trades, accepted during the last fifty years. To resist 
it is an attempt to put back the clock. To stand still in such matters 
of elementary justice to workers is to go back ; and there are no 
signs that the country is willing to support such reaction. It would 
be a profound misfortune jf it were. 
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OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


HE British Ambassador to Russia, who is about to return to 

his post after a brief but fruitful visit to this country, did well 
to emphasise, in his broadcast address last Sunday, the futility 
of the crude Nazi attempt to make a bogy of Bolshevism and 
drum up a crusade of defence against the menacing barbarian 
hordes. Memories are short, but not so short that the enthusiasm 
with which the non-aggression pact concluded between Germany 
and Russia just thirteen days before the German attack on Poland 
in 1939 was hailed in Berlin. “ The two nations,” said the official 
Angriff, “have placed themselves on a common basis in their 
foreign politics, two nations which through many decades carried 
out a policy of mutual understanding supported by a long friend- 
ship interwoven with many traditions.” Such was the official 
German view of the Bolshevik terror till the day when Hitler, 
in a moment of madness fitly preluding his ultimate destruction, 
violated without a moment’s warning, a moment’s misgiving or 
a moment’s hesitation, in June, 1941, the treaty it had suited 
him to sign less than two years before, and by that act altered the 
whole political balance of Europe and signed the warrant of 
Germany’s inevitable doom. To parade the Bolshevik bogy 
today is patent propaganda, and propaganda far clumsier than most 
of the products of Dr. Goebbels’ fertile brain. 


But it is on the effect of the events of June, 1941, on Russo- 
British rather than on Russo-German relations that it is profitable 
to dwell today, for the revolution in the former has hardly been 
less fundamental than in the latter. If it would be purposeless to 
emphasise, it would be idle to disguise, the strains and suspicions 
that had existed between London and Moscow in the twenty years 
that elapsed since the Peace of 1919 and the outbreak of a new 
war in 1939. There were faults on both sides. Our own we may 
frankly recognise and genuinely regret. Russia’s we are not called 
on to characterise or condemn. She no doubt holds her own 
views regarding them, and they may not accord at all points 
with our views. In some respects Russia’s diagnosis of Germany’s 
intentions was more accurate than ours, and the steps she felt it 
necessary to take in her own defence in the Baltic States and 
Finland do not wear the same aspect today as they did in the later 
months of 1939. Whatever the ultimate judgement may be on that, 
the fundamental fact is that Hitler opened a new chapter not 
only in Russo-German, but in Russo-British relations when he 
struck his felon-blow against the Soviet Union in 1941. The 
Prime Minister never rendered a greater service to humanity than 
when, the very day of the commission of the aggression, he ranged 
the British Commonwealth unhesitatingly at Russia’s side. Since 
that moment the two countries have fought as allies, and since 
December of 1941 the United States has been the ally of both. 
So far as there could be co-operation in military operations there 
has been. British and American tanks and aeroplanes were 
promptly pledged to Russia, and so far at least as this country 
is concerned the pledges have been fully honoured, thanks to the 
incredible courage and endurance of the men of the Royal and 
merchant navies charged with the safe conveyance of the munitions 
through the northern seas. 

There need be no attempt to balance the indebtedness between 
our two countries. Fate and Hitler have thrown the weight of 
battle, in the present phase of the conflict, on Russia’s shoulders, 
and admiration for her achievements here is as unstinted ‘as 
sympathy for the immense though undisclosed losses which she 
must inevitably have sustained. Another emotion is as genuine 
and as strong—disappointment and regret that the moment has 
not yet come for an Anglo-American offensive on the con- 
tinent of Europe to draw off German armies and air-squadrons 


from the eastern front to some other. To strike prematurely and 
fail would have been folly, but disturbance of the public mind will 
be serious if the promised attack is delayed much longer. Mean- 
while let not the diversion created by the Eighth Army, particu- 
larly as concerns the Luftwaffe, be forgotten, or the importance 
of the supplies sent to Russia, or the service the Tenth Army was 
prepared to render in case of need in the Caucasus, or the part 
played by the British Navy in warding off German warships from 
those northern Russian ports to which it has been punctually and 
effectively shepherding the convoys that took to Russia the aero- 
planes and tanks she needed. Russia is not content with the 
support we have given her. Mr Churchill made that clear when 
he returned from his visit to Premier Stalin. No one blames or 
reproaches her for that. The moment may be near when she will 
change discontent for satisfaction. In any case, if the last few 
months have in that respect imposed a test on Anglo-Russian 
friendship it has stood the test and proved the strength of the 
links by which the two countries are bound together. 


Those links, it is well to remember, do not consist of sentiment 
alone. Sentiment and sympathy and resolution were translated 
eight months ago into the terms of a formal and-most valuable 
treaty, which has tended to be too little regarded in the stress of 
war. The agreement signed and ratified last June takes full 
account of the future as of the present’ The two countries under- 
take to give each other all possible support in war, not to make 
peace separately, and to collaborate unreservedly for the 
organisation of security and eco:omic prosperity in Europe. The 
agreement runs for twenty years, and thereafter until one nation 
or the other gives twelve months’ notice of denunciation—a step 
which, it may be hoped, will be taken only when (as the treaty 
itself provides) their alliance is merged in some larger and more 
permanent union. That instrument is an essential part of the 
new chapter which has been spoken of as opening when Great 
Britain proclaimed herself the ally of Russia on the day when 
Hitler’s armies first crossed the Russian frontier. But a third part 
of the chapter must be written, as, indeed, it is being written 
already. Co-operation between the armies and navies and air 
forces, formal agreements between the Governments, must be 
supplemented, as they are being, by an unclouded understanding 
between the peoples. That will not spring from the utterance 
of warm sentiments written or spoken. It calls for a conscious 
and deliberate effort, for the ethos and traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Russian peoples are too different for full compre- 
hension between them to be easily achieved. Certain trends in 
each country have been over-emphasised in the other. The con- 
trast between Russian Communism and British capitalism is not 
the last word in definition and distinction. Even if it were so 
when this war began it is certainly not so today. Russia, after her 
revolution, went through a stage of fierce evangelism, but that 
was profoundly modified when, in 1927, Stalin established his 
thesis that a Communist Russia could exist in a capitalist world, 
and Trotsky, who held the contrary, went into exile. Too much 
emphasis can be laid on what is commonly called ideology. The 
Russian soldier today is fighting more for the Russia he loves 
than for any economic doctrine, though there is no doubt that 
the change in the individual’s economic status has given him a 
new sense of, and pride in, citizenship. 


Emphasis on ideology indeed helps no one in this connexion. 
Co-operation, free and unreserved and based on mutual trust, 
between Britain and Russia will be vital to the stability 
of Europe in the post-war period, but that is not going 
to be achieved by any short-sighted attempt to make Britain con- 
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form politically or in any other way to the pattern of Russia, or 
Russia to the pattern of Britain. Each country has its individuality 
and is the better for it. That there is rapprochement between the 
two, as well as a growth of mutual understanding and respect, is 
fortunately true. Neither the post-war Britain nor the post-war 
Russia will be what the pre-war Britain and Russia were. Here 
there will inevitably be an increase of State action and control, 
there Communism has already evolved towards ordinary State 
Socialism and a strong and healthy nationalism is tending to 
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deprive economic theory of an excessive predominance. On tha 
basis our two countries can and will collaborate effectively for the 
good of the world. Part of our business here is to understand 
Russia—not only post-1917 Russia; the attention being paid jp 
such pictures of the historic Russia as are given in War and Peace 
is all to the good—and to eschew rigorously all temptation tp 
exploit Russian friendship in the interests of particular politica 
or economic doctrines. Uncritical adulation can be as detriment] 
as prejudiced suspicion. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE state of German morale is a question of capital importance, 

which needs to be handled with considerable caution. Con- 
clusions about it must be based not at all on assumptions, very 
little on inferences, almost wholly on such hard facts as may be 
available at the moment. By the nature of things not many are 
available, but two messages from correspondents in North Africa, 
those of the Daily Express and the News Chronicle, published in 
the last few days, are worth some attention ; they appear to have a 
common origin, and therefore cannot be taken as corroborating each 
other, What the correspondents say in effect is that the Germans 
captured in North Africa are of a distinctly low grade, and that a 
good many are being captured because they want to be; that the 
shifts to which German transpoct vehicles are being put point to 
a shortage of petrol (similar indications, of course, are forthcoming 
from the Russian front); some captured German officers admit 
frankly that their country is beaten. Simultaneously the Stockholm 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (a neutral capital near 
Germany is the best of all vantage-points) cables about the rapid 
deterioration of German morale, based on reports from people who 
have recently come out of Germany. Defeat in Russia is re- 
sponsible for a part of this, R.A.F. raids for another part. It is 
even said that in the Ruhr the workers hold the Nazis rather than 
the R.A.F. responsible for what they are suffering, and murmurings 
against Hitler are unconcealed. What effect Goebbels’ “ backs-to- 
the-wall ” will have on a populace in this state of mind is a matter 
for conjecture; probably very little. But any conclusions to be 
drawn from that must take account of one overruling fact—that tll 
the Gestapo itself cracks it is hard to see how Germany can crack, 
though its misery and malaise may seriously impair the efficiency 
of the war-effort. 

o . © * 

On January 23rd a letter appeared in the Cambridge Review from 
Mr. Willard Connely, Director of the American Union in London, 
stating that the authorities at Harvard, Yale and Columbia Univer- 
sities were taking steps to get the charter granted by the State of 
Delaware to the body calling itself Sulgrave University revoked. 
On February 3rd the following advertisement appeared in The 
Times: . 

SULGRAVE.—The Trustees of the University of Sulgrave and 
Federated Colleges Incorporated have requested the Secretary of State 
of Delaware, U.S.A.. to ANNUL ITS CHARTER OF INCOR- 
PORATION.—Dated this 1st day of February, 1943. Ranger, Burton 
and Frost, Stafford House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2, Solicitors to the 
said Trustees. 

Whether there is any connexion between the letter and the advertise- 
ment I have no means of knowing, but persons who have jumped 
to the conclusion that this means the end of Sulgrave seem to me 
much too optimistic. Sulgrave “ University "—which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer very rightly declined to regard as a university— 
got itself registered as a company at Somerset House in December, 
and having done that has decided, I imagine, that its Delaware 
charter is superfluous and does it more harm than good. 
7 * 7 * 

Why, someone asks me, when I was writing last week about the 
possible adoption of English as the international language of the 
future, did I not dwell on the advantages of Basic English in that 
connexion? For two reasons. In the first place, I was not making 
any proposals myself on the subject, but simply quoting an interest- 
ing and persuasive article by a Norwegian writer. In the second I 


should only recommend Basic English with reservations. It is no 
doubt a valuable thing to have reduced the vocabulary of English to 
850 words, and to master Basic English might well be for foreigners 
the first step towards mastering English. Simplification is all very 
well, and language can no doubt be simplified down to 850 words 
without any serious sacrifice of intelligibility. You could conduct 
the ordinary transactions of life in Basic English. But if a foreigner 
wanted to understand English and the English, much more to 
acquaint himself in any degree with English literature, he would need 
a vocabulary large and flexible enough to express those shades of 
meaning which reflect shades and refinements of thought adequately, 


Basic English will not do that. 
* - * * 


Mr. Bevin’s minatory intimation to the universities that they wil 
have to adapt themselves to the convenience of the seaside lodging- 
house trade—“ we cannot have all the examinations in June”— 
seems a rather unwarrantable intrusion into Mr. R. A. Butler’s pro 
vince, and a slightly stupid intrusion. There are normally some 
50,000 undergraduates and some 4,600 dons in the universities 
of England, Scotland and Wales, and the June examinations are 
followed not, as the Minister of Labour seems to think, by a kind 
of Wakes week, but by three or four months’ vacation, during some 
part of which some part of the undergraduates and dons may betake 
themselves to some point or other on a 4,500-mile coast-line—a 
migration hardly calculated to precipitate a catering catastrophe. 

* * * * 

It is of interest sometimes to observe how Night Editors appraise 
news-values in these days of paper-shortage and universal abbrevia- 
tion. On February 3rd, Lord Beaverbrook spoke in the House of 
Lords on aid to Russia. The space, in inches, given to the speech 
by the various London papers next day was as follows: 
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I expect the Express was right. 
* * * * 

Believers in the principle of the State control of the drink trade 
may be glad to be reminded that the State does own a limited 
number of public-houses today—in Carlisle, Gretna Green and 
Cromarty Firth. Profits for the year ending March 31st, 1942, have 
just been published, rather belatedly. They amounted to £207,713 
as against £168,017 and £117,845 in the two previous years respec- 
tively. What, it may be added, does this prove? Nothing, so far 
as I know, except that the State is capable of running one depart- 
ment at least of the drink business at a profit. But it would probably 
be hard not to. 

* * x * 

I am relieved to find that “Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind ” does link up with Henry Sidgwick after all. The words 
are Emerson’s, as stated last week, but they appear on the title- 
page of Sidgwick’s Principles of Political Economy. Whether John 
Burns saw them there, overlooked the “Emerson” at the end, and 
thought they were Sidgwick’s own cannot be determined now. AS 
I said originally, my recollection is that he attributed them to 
Sidgwick. Janus. 
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RUSSIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is characteristic of the present phase of the war in Russia 

that what appears to be the climax so suddenly becomes an anti- 
dimax. The great victory about Stalingrad, which appeared to be 
the grand climax of the Russian offensive, was no sooner appreciated 
as such than it fell into the limbo of spent sensations, and the fate 
of Rostov and the divisions cut off below the Don took the centre 
of the stage. But that had hardly grown familiar before it, too, 
became of secondary interest to the fortunes of the forces in the 
Donetz bend ; and it is not over-risky to hazard a guess that this 
also will yield place to the quandary of the armies on the Briansk- 
Kharkov sector. Bielgorod has followed Kursk within twenty-four 
hours, and Kharkov is now in peril. This might be stated in 
another way. The Russian initiative is still in full control of the 
situation, and for the present it is being developed so as to cast 
back the enemy as rapidly as he attempts to evade the snare already 
disclosed. 

The tendency to attribute the Russian successes to a superiority 
in numbers and material is unsound, because it is far from covering 
the whole of the matter or even its essential features. Numbers 
frequently, but certainly not universally, control the situation. There 
was an occasiO 1 in France in 1914 when nineteen men and a N.C.O. 
of the Buffs in a few minutes wiped out a complete German 
battalion which made an unwise approach, and that was before the 
machine-gun had come to swell the volume of fire enormously. 
Furthermore, in the classical battle of Cannae the Romans were 
almost twice as strong as Hannibal’s force. They actually broke 
through his centre; and it was consummate leadership that 
developed the encirclement in spite of the breach. This has its 
relevance to the battle of Stalingrad, in which, in a somewhat similar 
manner, the Russians allowed the enemy to commit himself in the 
centre—in the city of Stalingrad, in this instance—before casting 
about the whole Sixth Army the troops which first encircled and 
then annihilated it. 

It is nevertheless very largely the question of numbers that is 
Hitler’s main problem today. “The greater the uncertainty,” says 
Clausewitz, “the greater must be the strategic reserve”; and it is 
clearly the strategy of the Allies to maintain, and increase if possible, 
the uncertainty. The delay of the attack on Western and Southern 
Europe, however much one inevitably resents it, in fact contributes 
to that effect. It is impossible for the Germans to rest content with 
the identification of one or another likely point of attack, since, 
sooner or later, the Allies will profit by the enemy exhaustion to 
strike at many different places simultaneously. The Germans are 
nervous about Norway, doubtful about the South of France, un- 
certain about the Balkans and unable to write off the Channel coast. 
The possible may so easily become the actual, if troops are with- 
drawn. “The greater the uncertainty the greater the strategic 
reserve.” 

Recent developments in Russia emphasise this axiom almost 
intolerably. What is happening below the Don has become a matter 
of guesswork. What is certain is that already nearly all that Hitler 
claimed to have secured by his summer offensive has reverted to 
its rightful owners. He thought to obtain oil, or at least to rob 
the Russians of it. He made the claim that the second had been 
achieved ; but he hoped for the former. It is practically certain 
that he obtained no oil ; and the way is now open for it to flow 
into the Russian containers again. He deprived the Russians of 
part of their supplies for some months ; but no one can think the 
price anything but suicidal. It is indeed so great that the fiction 
is being put out that at Stalingrad the Germans were all killed and 
there were no surrenders ; so that Hitler may find some compensa- 
tion for a‘ terrible defeat in a supreme example of courage. But 
now there are divisions below the Don who apparently cannot hope 
to escape. Some of them have retreated to the north only to find 
their way into another noose in the Donetz. 

What is Hitler going to do about this new position? The Russians 
are striking down into the Donetz basin about 180 miles west of the 


bend. It is true that about the bend the enemy resistance has very 
strikingly hardened. But this in no way eliminates the danger, On 
the contrary, it is a part of the necessary condition for an envelop- 
ment, and it does not disturb the Russians. Nor are they disturbed 
by the hardening in front of their spearhead. When they broke 
through to Barvenkovo, on the Lozovaya branch line, they found 
the resistance hardening in front of them and at once began to fan 
out to the east. They captured Kramatorskaya and now appear to 
have cut this essential circular railway into a number of arcs. 

They are even developing this southern thrust, which primarily 
threatens the flank of the enemy armies holding the eastern sector 
of the Donetz bend, towards the flank of Kharkov. In this, perhaps 
the best railed part of Russian territory, they have already cut a 
number of the filaments which radiate from the ganglion of Kharkov. 
The city and the Donetz connexions are alike the weaker, from the 
military point of view. Troups can be moved less easily ; and this, 
in effect, means that the number required is the greater. It is the 
entry of Kharkov into the picture that makes these fresh develop- 
ments so much more important; not merely because of Kharkov 
but because there are now two major threats instead of one. The 
element of “ uncertainty ” is increased. Kharkov, of course, is being 
threatened not only from the south but also from the east, from the 
direction of the important junction of Kupyansk ; and with the fall 
of Bielgorod from the north also. The various advances have 
described about it an arc somewhat greater than a semi-circle. 

It is these developments north of Kharkov that have introduced a 
completely new and unexpected element into the situation. The 
communications between Kursk and Orel had been cut already, not 
only the direct railway line but also the main road. The Russians 
had begun to thrust out towards the west, in the direction of the 
Briansk-Kharkov railway ; and then they suddenly fell upon Kursk 
itself. Bielgorod is theirs and they are now barely 40 miles from 
Kharkov. This strip of the German front, which maintained its 
substantial integrity for over a year, is now evidently in process of 
dissolution. What is to happen here? Every instinct will impel the 
Germans to hold Kharkov as long as possible ; but, as in the case 
of Stalingrad and Rostov, this will not so much defeat the Russian 
plans as work towards their fulfilment. The most easterly line from 
Kharkov towards the south has long been cut. The second line, 
which connects the city with the Crimea, is being steadily 
approached, at Lozovaya. Nearer to the city itself the third of the 
great lines which connect it with the south may be cut first. To the 
north a great sector of the main line to Orel is cut. The line to 
Briansk is being approached. The effect of this many-sided attack is 
to retain in the hands of the Russians so many alternative lines of 
envelopment that it is difficult to imagine how the process can be 
held up for more than a short space of time ; and that brilliant tacti- 
cian, Zhukov, is co-ordinating the various blows so as to take the 
fullest advantage of the enemy’s predicament, 

So swiftly do these hammer blows fall, and so clean is the success 
they achieve, that one begins to wonder whether the Russians are 
not merely anticipating a drastic scheme of withdrawal. Kursk and 
Bielgorod had been held by the Germans for well over a year. 
There seemed a sort of permanence about the German position 
there ; but these hedgehogs were swept out of the way as readily 
as if there had been no defence ; if the Germans had been on the 
point of abandoning them the collapse could hardly have been more 
complete and swift. It seems that in the present stringency of 
effectives and material the Germans are compelled to choose which 
of the many places threatened they will reinforce and hold. But 
that compulsion spells disaster, since the alternatives are so skilfully 
selected that if one place is abandoned the other is reduced to the 
penultimate stage. Let us suppose that Rostov is to be abandoned. 
The question at once arises where the new defence-line will be 
drawn, since the flank of the line of retreat is threatened. If the 
whole of the Donetz bend is abandoned in the interests of Kharkov, 
that city will find its southern flank exposed. If Kharkov is held 
the Russians may strike down from the north towards its rear. If 
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Kharkov falls, Orel and Briansk as well as the whole of the eastern 
Ukraine come under threat. 

Hitler has recognised the trend of things ; and he sees the present 
phase of the war as a struggle for time. Given time, the U-boats 
may moderate the Allies’ ardour and narrow down the “ uncer- 
tainty.” Given time, the new comb-out may discover a considerable 
number of trained divisions to reinforce the front and perhaps strike 
a strong blow when the R»ssian offensive begins to lose its impetus. 
But the thaw comes generally on this part of the central front about 
the end of March, and there is no suggestion that the Russians 
will be unable to keep up their pressure until this compulsory 
pause gives the Germans time to get their second wind. After the 
capture of Kursk and Bielgorod and the successes in the western 
part of the Donetz basin it is difficult to set limits to the successes 
the Russians may yet achieve before the thaw comes. Hitler is in 
a sorry plight. Napoleon once said that “it is not the occult action 
of a familiar spirit which shows me what to do in face of the 
unexpected but reflection and meditation.” Evidently he had found 
no role for intuitional guidance. 


THE TEACHER’S DEMAND 


By CATHERINE NESBITT 


NEW Education Bill is projected. Whispers reach the Press 

of reforms in curricula, types of school, conditions of work, 
yet one thing has not been done. Teachers have not been con- 
sulted. And nowhere, save in Mr. J. P. W. Mallalieu’s recent book 
on the Civil Service, have I seen any recognition of the fundamental 
change in system that is needed for their co-operation to be 
assured. 

Yet without that co-operation it is obvious that no satisfactory 
solution can be found for the many problems involved in any real 
reorganisation of education. Addresses, sometimes minatory in 
tone, sometimes merely disparaging, come from highly placed 
officials. Teachers are warned that they will have to submit to 
change ; they are not asked to suggest it. They are expected to 
inculcate in their pupils a belief in freedom and democracy, yet 
they themselves are the passive instruments of policies thought out 
by others in the realm that is their own. They are the servants 
of State departments, of local education officials, of school governors. 
Their contacts with these bodies are of the slightest, their influence 
with them nil. A highly-trained, expert body of men and women 
is thus completely under the control of officials and amateurs who 
seem unaware of the vast reservoir of capacity and goodwill that 
could be at their disposal were they not so blind to the new 
needs and changing aspects of society. 

Up to a certain point the nature of this change is clear. It is 
the swift and apparently inevitable spread of State control, the man- 
agement of us by our neighbours, of our neighbours by us, through 
the officials of the various Government departments to which we 
have delegated our powers. Now it is also clear that unless this 
uystem of action at third or fourth hand is checked, controlled and 
balanced by some corresponding exercise of individual initiative, the 
robot-like character of our civilisation will be firmly fixed for the 
future. The danger has long been recognised in industry. As 
mergers rationalised the great manufacturing and distributing con- 
cerns more and more, citizens in our pre-war society were reduced 
to the unthinking service of the machine and the counter, so that 
they worked almost without knowing why, and therefore without 
caring how. 

What, then, can be done to restore pride in the quality of work 
and power of action to those who wish for it? Few will be found 
to suggest that the planning-machine can be stopped or put into 
reverse now or in the near future. There must be more planning, 
not less. But in future it must not be planning in the void, planning 
from above, but planning in which all the people concerned have 
been consulted. This is the necessity that has emerged from the 
frustration of the worker who has tried in vain to order his own 
life. This is the newest and most hopeful aspect of the change 
that is coming to our society. 

In the great industrial concerns the workers grow increasingly 
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restless where their right to be consulted in management ay 
administration is not recognised. Profit-sharing and social ameniti, 
conduce to material well-being, and help to stifle the demand fy 
responsibility, but they are no substitute for it. And any bp 
organisation which can make swift contact with its employees throug, 
a worker’s committee, a good establishment officer, or a well-m 
Public Relations Department, benefits immediately. Interest 
stimulated, ideas are pooled, creative ability can make itself fg 
If we apply this principle to the world of education we find thy 
it postulates the right of the teacher to be consulted in the organig. 
tion and administration of the schools, as well as in his own speciy 
job of teaching. It implies that the man with practical experieng 
of the difficulties of teacher and taught would be the man asked p 
suggest the solution of those difficulties. 

The officials of the various Teachers’ Associations will prote 
that this is already being done. But only in a very superticial way 
their members will reply, and by the use of such clumsy 
indirect method that the result is out of all proportion to th 
time and effort expended. Advisory Boards and Consultative Com. 
mittees are set up. Joint Twos and Joint Fours meet and mak 
recommendations to each other and to their respective association; 
No more ponderous machinery could have been devised. It hy 
proved effective only in damping members’ will to action. |, 
slowness is beyond belief. It has the further defect of one-sided. 
ness. Teachers meet each other and make suggestions which ar 
passed on by their representatives to more distant assemblies ¢ 
teachers, who in turn hand over a politely framed resolution, prob. 
ably now very different from the original, to some Local Education 
Authority or even the Board itself. Contact is made at third o 
fourth hand. And even that contact is the suppliant’s. They gp 
cap in hand. 

Now all this must be changed. Educational needs demand it 
The changing times demand it. The increasing discontent ¢ 
teachers necessitates it. And unless the vital changes are mak 
soon the country will find at the end of the war that it has, 
dissatisfied, almost rebellious, body of men and women to Carry out 
the fresh schemes that have been imposed on them. Should I add 
the further warning that they will be far too few for their task, 
and that you cannot in a month or two enable the postulant teacher 
to fit himself for his difficult and responsible task? 

What, then, are the chief changes that must be made? The funds 
mental one is in the personnel of the administrative groups. There 
must be teachers in responsible positions at the Board of Education, 
teachers at the head of whatever local bodies look after education in 
the new scheme. I shall be told that teachers cannot be spared for 
such work. My reply is that they must be spared. Reconstruction 
is impossible without them. Until the gap between administrator 
and executant is bridged, until the teacher sometimes manages and 
the organiser sometimes teaches, there can be no health in the 
system. Then, with a widening of the teacher’s interests and powers, 
with an increase of responsibility, and consequent increase in self- 
respect, he will be justified in recommending his profession to his 
pupils. At present it is for the majority something of a dead end. 
Those who have not obtained headships are doing at sixty exactly 
the same kind of work that they did in their twenties, and this alone 
is discouraging to an eager young mind. With wider opportunities, 
more scope for ideas and the possibility of change both of place and 
type of work, there would be more entrants to the teaching pro 
fession, and, I venture to add, a better choice. If the present 
stagnation goes on numbers will dwindle and the better brains 
continue to be attracted to easier or more interesting ways of life. 

In the meantime a beginning can be made within the present 
framework of school, local education committee and governing body. 
The assistant staff of every secondary school should have its repre- 
sentative on the board of governors and each type of school should 
have members on the various education committees. Coincidently, 
at the Board of Education direct contact should be set up between 
teachers and the central body by the appointment of a public relations 
officer to deal with comments, suggestions, new ideas. This is the 
more urgent of all the reforms, and could, like the previous one, be 
made at once. It would give the President of the Board that direct 
communication with the mass of teachers which he at present lacks 
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and would force the various associations to speed up their methods 
if they did not wish to see themselves constantly by-passed. The 
officials of the Board will doubtless point out that they are too busy 
just now to set any new scheme going. I imagine that. Lord Woolton 
js as busy as anyone in the Education Department, yet he and his 
public relations officer find time to deal quickly, courteously and 
efficiently with their correspondence. What can be done in one 
State Department can and should be done in another. 

Teachers must press, then, for a large part in their own adminis- 
tration as a necessary preliminary to educational reform. In doing 
this they wou!d be bridging at one point the chasm which separates 
administrator and administrated, and helping to create a working 
model of a Government Department which functioned rationally 
because its basis of recruitment was rational. They might, in fact, 
save the future of democracy by their effort and their example. 


ARMY SISTERS 


By J. L. HODSON 

“Conspicuous in this march past was a group of British Army 
nurses.’°—News Chronicle on Mr. Churchill at Tripoli. 

N whether performing Christ-like work gives added physical 

courage and spiritual strength, opinions may vary. But I 
remember thinking during the last war that I had never seen a 
doctor or stretcher-bearer with the “wind up”; and such medical 
services as I have come across during the past two or three years— 
including Tobruk and Rangoon—were as calm and engrossed as 
though in a London hospital. It is unlikely the exact facts will ever 
be known as to how many doctors and sisters have given their lives 
or are wounded or prisoners of war through refusing to leave their 
patients, but it is certain that ten Army sisters are prisoners of war 
taken in Hong Kong and that a number are missing from Malaya. 

Through records of our Army sisters’ experiences in this war, 
some of which I have been privileged to read, bravery and selfiess- 
ness shine like stars. It would be possible to write a history of the 
war as seen through the sisters’ eyes, for they have been almost 
everywhere—Belgium and France, Dunkirk, Singapore, Rangoon, 
India, Middle East, North Africa; they have been shelled, bombed, 
dive-bombed, and sunk at sea; they have lived in open boats and 
slept in fields guarded by armed men. They have worked in a 
hospital at Singapore that was between two fires, our heavy guns 
behind them and the Japanese shells from in front whining over 
their heads ; they were on a ship in Dunkirk’s inner harbour when 
two piers were broken and a third blazing and the prospect of 
rescuing anybody further seemed too remote (yet the ship took off 
600) ; they have waited in Greece for the Germans to capture them 
when each day the enemy drew nearer and German wounded they 
were looking after promised them visits to Vienna or Berlin if only 
they would stay. They have tended Italian prisoners of war when 
it was necessary to take sips of the medicines first to convince the 
Italians that we were not deliberately poisoning them (so effective 
had enemy propaganda been).. On one occasion a number of Greeks 
arriving wounded from Albania were so filthy and vermin-ridden 
that they had to be shaved from head to foot. 

They have toiled along the roads of France among refugees, 
delivering women of babies in unpromising circumstances; they 
have been in bombed hospital-trains and had the duty of preventing 
the shell-shocked from throwing themselves out of the carriage 
windows. The “Q.A.’s,” as they call themselves, have’ certainly 
been in the thick of it from Iceland to the South Seas. Often they 
have worked 14 and 16 hours a day—and sometimes far more. 
Biting cold and great heat have been encountered, but one finds a 
note—“ We seem to manage to nurse all the same, and soon after 
arrival were functioning as if we had been here for years.” -One 
reads of sisters struggling on when suffering from sandfly-fever, 
and, on the lighter side, how plagues of ants and of cockroaches 
that ate all the gum from the labels, envelopes and stamps and 
devoured silk underwear, added to the day’s problems. There were 
the patients who spoke no English—Greeks or Indians or Italians 
or natives—and there was the occasion when wounded prisoners 
wrapped themselves in blankets with pyjamas round their heads as 
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headdress ; on being remonstrated with they pointed out that some 
headdress was essential, so turbans were made from towels till 
something more appropriate could be found. One forgets how 
unpleasant Nature can be in the Middle East, but there is the 
reminder of winds that can raze buildings to the ground, and of 
sand that can seep into everything till sheets and blankets are not 
to be distinguished from one another. Personal movements are 
difficult enough in a black-out, but imagine loading stretcher-cases 
on to a ship by the light of torches; and there’s the remark— 
“During our 16 days at Changi, storm-lanterns and torches were 
not allowed, and had it not been for the moon’s reflection I do nov 
know how any of us would have managed after 7 p.m.” 

This note—of ability and determination to: continue, whatever 
the difficulties are—is struck time and time again. On Kebat island, 
a party of them were marooned for three days without food of any 
kind, only about a gallon of fresh water, and no dressings for 
wounded except torn-up pieces of clothing. And again (when a 
troopship was sunk)—“ We did some first aid, but we hadn’t many 
dressings so we used our caps—just tore them up to tie on wood 
for splints”; and this further example [a convoy from the 51st 
Highland Division had come in from the Maginot Line]—* Then 
work was all that mattered—no one even thought of off-duty. 
Electricity went off, gas cut [they had had much bombing], big 
dressings done by Primus, the theatre going regardless of Jerry’s 
day and night raids. He took a fancy to call every two hours when 
we got the ambulance loaded with serious cases for the base. . . .” 
When a vessel carrying some of them from Singapore was bombed 
by 57 aircraft, seven direct hits were received . . . “several times 
the ship pitched over to one side, but managed to right herself and 
plod steadily on. After each lurch it was sweet music to hear the 
throb of the engines. We were busy attending to the wounded and 
improvised three small sick-rooms—they lay on mattresses on the 
floor.” In lighter vein is a note from India: “In the middle of 
the operation, it became very dark and a dust-storm arose. Suddenly, 
with a fearful noise, a pigeon arrived down the chimney covered 
with soot and dust, flew round the theatre twice and then settled 
on the screen, where it remained cooing softly to itself for the 
remainder of the operation.” 

The truth about war is not easily achieved or set down while the 
war is on, but these sisters’ notes have a beautiful candour and 
honesty. Twice it is recorded that on hospital trains in France, the 
drivers would not proceed farther until armed guards were placed 
on the engines ; of passengers on a ship from Gibraltar a sister 
mentions that although they were being taken home at no expense 
to themselves and in comfort, they did nothing but grumble, each 
trying to seize the best places, and they appeared to think the sisters 
were “ universal aunts,” with free stocks of everything. There are 
revealing notes on how calm human beings can be when the end is 
thought to be near. When a troopship was sunk—“‘ There: was no 
panic—people spoke very quietly and seemed dazed”; again, when 
the hospital-carrier ‘ Paris’ was bombed a few miles from Dunkirk, © 
a sister had gone down to her cabin to prepare herself for duty 
when a terrific crash threw her to the other end of the cabin. Lights 
fused and everything became dark. “It was terrifying; I thought 
it was the end, but, strangely enough, I seemed perfectly calm and 
managed to pick up my grey print cape from the table. Clutching 
this, I groped my way into the corridor . . . it was extraordinary 
how calm, cool and collected I felt...” In passing, those who may 
have doubted whether the Germans have deliberately attacked 
hospital ships would have their minds resolved by these sisters’ 
records. On the ‘Isle of Guernsey’ cannon-shells went through 
the mast at bridge height and (notes a Sister) the five large red 
crosses must have been clearly seen. Again, at Dieppe, hospital- 
carriers were set on fire and flames spread to an ambulance train 
near-by. Several times hospital trains were machine-gunned. The 
Japanese were no better. At Singapore—“In spite of large red 
crosses on all the buildings and barrack square, the Japs dive-bombed 
and machine-gunned us frequently . . . it was terrible to see the 
shell-shocked patients and hear their screams as the bullets fell 
round us.” 

It was at Singapore that a group of Sisters waited to be handed 
over to the Japs—it is written of laconically: “but our troops 
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pushed them back four miles and gave us another chance to escape ”; 
similarly, a Matron: “ personally, I was far too busy to worry 
about the future, and accepted it all quite calmly.” They faced 
this contingency as they confronted the rest ; but they seize on the 
lighter side of war when they can—as a group did who, during the 
debacle of France, gathered baskets of wild strawberries and swam 
daily in the Seine. 

To say that the spirit of Florence Nightingale lives in these 
women is trite; yet I do not know how better to express one’s 
opinion. There is this difference: Florence Nightingale had to 
force herself on the Army ; by indomitable will and social influence 
she muscled into the Crimea. Our Army Sisters today are an 
integral part of the force, never far from the fighting ; every Sister 
ranks as a Lieutenant and wears similar badges; senior Sisters are 
captains, Matrons majors, the Matron-in-Chief a Brigadier. Slowly 
they have won the status they deserve, and need. (Seldom does the 
right thing get done without a fight.) It has taken time to win 
recognition of the fact that a qualified nurse is as much a profes- 
sional person as a doctor. Whether the Sisters’ pay is adequate is 
another matter; I much doubt it. Were it not for their colonial 
allowance when overseas, they could hardly rub along. But neither 
inadequate pay nor anything else will prevent women from doing 
this magnificent work. 


TEACHING CHRISTIANITY 


By E, E. REYNOLDS 

N the many discussions of Christianity and education, little has 
I so far been said of the teaching of the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity to adults. We may hope that some kind of under- 
standing may be reached on the vexed problem of religion and the 
schools, but the churches seem rather too optimistic ; perhaps most 
people have been too busy to voice the strength of opposition which 
exists to any kind of “ religious” teaching in schools. The strange 
thing is that the churches have not so far formulated any policy 
for the far harder and more important work of instructing adults 
in the elements of the faith. 

Sir Richard Livingstone has recently stressed a neglected principle 
in education—that “almost any subject is studied with much more 
interest and intelligence by those who know something of its subject- 
matter than by those who do not.” This certainly applies to religion. 
The child is willing to accept what it is taught—and to forget it 
as soon as experience of life seems to be at variance with what has 
been learned ; the first contacts with busiress life, for instance, must 
put a tremendous strain on the initiate’s received beliefs. The adult 
has had to face problems of conduct which he has had to solve 
there and then; they naturally arouse questionings and doubts. 
It is just at this point that he finds himself out of tune with the 
churches, and drifts away. 

Where can he turn for guidance in his problems and for instruc- 
tion suited to his years? Older men and women, after wandering 
in the wilderness of indifference or of doubt, may feel the need 
for help and for intelligent answers to their questions? To whom 
can they turn? You may say “Go to Church.” But that is not the 
first step for most; there is much preliminary ground to be 
covered. The visit to the church may, indeed, prove disastrous. 
The service may be quite incomprehensible ; the ten-minute sermon 
may (though rarely) give a grain of help. Others will answer “Go 
to the Minister! ” But that, too, does not appeal to many seekers ; 
they wonder if the general run of parsons are really in touch with 
common life ; have they not mostly been through the rather limited 
experience of school-university-theological college-pastorship? Do 
they really understand the ordinary man’s attitude towards religion? 
Can they? More confidence may be felt in approaching a Roman 
Catholic priest, for it is usually believed (I do not say rightly) 
that priests have been thoroughly trained for their vocations and 
are prepared to face problems as man talking with man. 

I know of no church which offers systematic inseruction for adults 
in the principles of Christianity in the same way in which a local 
education authority, or the W.E.A., offers courses in economics or 
history. There may be such churches, but their good work is not 


widely known. At one time such instruction might have beg 
given by the B.B.C., but its educational fervour has long sing 
evaporated. Some of us can look back’ with  gratitug 
to those courses of talks by men of the quality of Professor Joby 
Macmurray, talks which stimulated us to think of importa, 
subjects and guided our reading. They were not “ presented” 
dramatically, nor was there a signature tune, nor background music; 
they were just honest-to-goodness talks. A series now on th 
fundamentals of Christianity would be helpful ; but since the insti. 
tution of the Listening Unit usefulness is judged by counting head 
and Itma wins. 

Could the Churches produce an agreed syllabus for adults whic 
could be the basis of district courses? The method should be th 
well-tried one of lecture followed by discussion and tutorial wok 
Or failing agreement amongst the denominations, could not om 
Church go out to the people in this fashion? No doubt ministey 
are already over-busy, and indeed not all of them have the right 
abilities or training to be teachers. Laymen might well prove mor 
successful, and some would be glad to undertake instructional work 
of this type. Many details need discussion—the best place in , 
district (certainly not a church), the right time, and so on. But m 
purpose is just to raise the problem of how the Churches propos 
to teach men Christianity, 

The Apostles went out to the people—to the adults, not to th 
children ; they did not sit in churches and say, “ You must come p 
us!” They moved amongst men, and they themselves had known 
by experience the everyday problems of ordinary folk who have j 
earn a living and at the same time have a craving for the things of 
eternity. “And he gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and 
some, evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers.” The need now 
is for teachers—perhaps for a new lay order of men and wome 
living in the world as others, but prepared to teach the principles 
of Christianity. 


ISOLATIONIST PROSPECTS 


By THE HON. LEWIS EINSTEIN * 


i am President Roosevelt’s unchallenged leadership has not 
allayed the apprehensions aroused by Republican successes in 
November and the rumbling murmurs of Isolation. There are quite 
a few whose memories go back to the last post-war pericd and 
expect a repetition of the struggle between Wilson and the Senat. 
They recall that American opinion was at first favourable to the 
League of Nations and then changed, in an atmosphere of bitter 
partisan rancour, to one of violent hostility. They anticipate with 
gloomy forebodings that a similar reaction will take place again 
after this war, and that America will withdraw once more into 
her shell. 

Plausible as this forecast may appear, a brief examination wil 
show the reasons which make it unlikely, and why, in spite of 
certain superficial resemblances, the situation in the United State 
of tomorrow will be very different from the one existing in 1919. 
Foremost is the circumstance that, unlike the last war, no peace 
treaty can be in sight for several years, nor is it conceivable tha 
President Roosevelt will attempt to revive the controversial issue 
the Covenant. There will certainly be many other grounds for clashes 
between Isolationists and so-called Internationalists, but there art 
also some good reasons to anticipate that the general situation wil 
be less intransigent and more amenable to compromise than it wa 
a generation ago. 

Most Americans have now understood that the acute depression 
from which they have suffered between the two World Wars wa 
made worse by their own economic mistakes. Most Americans 
have also learned of late that their abstention from European affaits 
has neither helped to preserve peace nor kept them out of wat. 
Their general outlook, in fact, has broadened considerably since 
1919. Prior to the last World War, the interest of the American 
people in foreign affairs had been negligible, and at the very time 
when they were suddenly confronted with the necessity of taking 
some highly important decisions they possessed little experience 


* The writer is a former United States Minister to Czechoslovakia. 
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relevant to the circumstances regarding which they were supposed 
to base their judgement. The immediate memory of most Americans 
today has for its background the last 25 years, which are rich with 
international happenings. Also they have been better able to under- 
stand these events, because a new and very competent class of 
journalists and radio-commentators has developed in the United 
States who have given the public intelligent explanations of foreign 
questions. Compared with the situation which existed only a 
generation ago, one is struck by the influence exercised by Press 
and radio in foreign affairs and how important this has been in 
helping the President to mould American opinion. Last, but not 
least, Franklin Roosevelt, with the same lofty vision as Woodrow 
Wilson, has shown himself incomparably his superior as a political 
tactician and strategist. 

In spite of the Old Guard’s dislike for Willkie, the Republican 
leaders have been obliged to take note of a change in national 
opinion. The Middle West, long the stronghold of Republicanism, 
js now no more an Arabia Deserta in our international outlook, but 
takes as keen an interest in world affairs as any other part of the 
country. One young Republican Lochinvar, Governor Stassen, of 
Minnesota, who is of presidential timber, lately announced a pro- 
gramme for the United Nations of the world, who, he suggested, 
should establish international commissions for the control of 
trade, airways and the “ gateways of the Seven Seas,” as well as a 
World Court and an international police force. How far the 
Republican Old Guard will be prepared to subscribe to these ideas 
js still uncertain, and much will depend on how they read opinion 
while they keep their ears to the ground. They have certainly no 
wish to follow the trail of Roosevelt, and will probably try to steer 
a middle and evasive course, still hoping to find some Maginot Line 
behind which they can rally. But the danger which they face is the 
same that confronted the defenders of that line. 

The Diehards still fail to appreciate that the situation at the 
end of this war will be much more one of necessity and fact than 
of inclination and theory. In 1919 the American Expeditionary 
Force was rapidly being repatriated, and the country’s principal 
wish was to get back as soon as possible to peaceful pursuits. The 
League of Nations was made to appear by its critics like a sinister 
plot designed by England in order to send American boys overseas 
again tc die in quarrels not our own. Today, everyone knows that 
Hitler’s collapse will be followed by a period of chaos and disorder, 
and that a long time must elapse before stable and decent conditions 
can be re-established. Whatever else happens, Americans will pro- 
bably have to garrison many parts of the world for years to come. 
This is all the more certain because the end of the war will find the 
United States in possession of the largest air-arm in the world, and 
of a great fleet and an army which may be second only to the 
Russian. It will have vast commitments and great responsibilities, 
with the power to carry out its aims. 

What are these likely to be beyond the vague generalisations con- 
tained in the Atlantic Charter? Apart from feeding the hungry 
masses, the policy of the Allied Nations will have much to do with 
the policing and general reconstruction along acceptable lines of a 
shattered world. The issues certain to arise will concern the nature 
and degree of American participation and how this is to be carried 
out by the United Nations in the occupied countries. Questions 
of association and partition of authority will develop step by step, 
but much more by circumstance and necessity than by theory. 
Certainly for long to come there need be no issue regarding the 
superstructure of any world State, which would be too easy a target 
to shoot at. But inevitably American association with Great Britain 
and the Dominions, with Russia and China, will lead also to some 
practical measures taken as the need for them arises, rather than 
as consequences of any blue-print plan. That such measures will 
be subject by Republicans at Washington to much critical examina- 
tion and review is not only certain but desirable. But even the 
prospect that some of these measures will be rejected or modified 
cannot seriously bring about a return to American isolation. 
Indeed, it is much more. likely that the time is fast approaching 
when even the Republican Diehards will understand this. The 
Conference at Casablanca marks one more step along the road which 
leads ¥) world responsibilities. 
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THE OLD DAYS 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 

S I came along inhaling the sweet November sunshine, Amos 

stood like an old stump by the roadside contemplating a 
threshed-out straw-rick. You would be inclined to pass by this 
stockish, seedy, pot-bellied, grizzled. old labourer of 77, with his 
round, puckered hairy face, his crooked stick and thick speech, his 
shuffling snail’s pace and his rusty get-up, as though he had slept 
in the straw all his life. You would be wrong; Amos has seen 
and done many things, had many adventures, has gathered a bumper 
harvest of field-knowledge into his frosted old pate. At 11 years 
of age he was in charge of 130 pigs on a biggish tenant farm 
where I live, and for this he was paid 2s. a week, often taking it 
out in a truss of straw and half a pound of fresh butter. At 14 
he was a ploughman and at 17 a carter, earning 6s. 6d. a week, 
working at midsummer from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m. He was paid a 
few coppers for overtime, and Amos would not stand for it. He 
“went and left.” They could not catch the horses and tried to 
lure him back again. But not he. Amos went on his travels as a 
builder with his mate, a carpenter, all over England from York- 
shire to Kent and East Anglia to Shropshire. He knows his way 
about English earth, for he walked most of the way. But all these 
varieties and excitements of experience are dwarfed in my mind 
by one that towered above them. He had known Joseph Arch. 

Yes, Joseph Arch came to my village in ’76, and Amos had 
heard him at the meetings, slender, magnetic, on fire with his 
mission, a chap who “chattered well.” He chattered to some 
purpose, for he took with him 100 of the labourers from my village 
and sent them to Australia with good money in their pockets and 
good clothes on their backs, 100 of those 3,700,000 good English 
land-workers who left the land between ’51 and ’91. Though this 
happened before the great agricultural disaster of ’79, when wheat 
dropped to 33s. a quarter, none of the day-labourers were getting 
more than IIs. a week, carters and ploughmen 14s. The coming 
of Joseph Arch set the whole region in a turmoil. At one farm 
a man had asked for a shilling rise ; the farmer gave it to the rest 
of his men but sacked him who had been the occasion of it—the 
usual fate of the advanced thinker. At another farm, where there 
were 40 dairy cows, the cowmen and labourers asked for their shilling 
in a body. The farmer refused, the men left and the farm was sold 
up. Joseph Arch came and went; the total result of his troubling 
the waters was that the farm-wage went up from IIs. to I2s., and 
there it stayed until the war of 1914-18. These things old Amos 
remembers, they come blurting out of his bristly mouth like stones 
dropped into a pond. 

We looked out over the lone fallows he had once worked. “ You 
can’t farm without a flock of sheep,” said Amos. His farmer had 
owned a hurdled flock of Border Leicesters, and among his multi- 
farious activities he had been shepherd’s boy to one shepherd in 
summer and two in winter. We contemplated the solitary fields 
in silence, fields mysteriously worked, sown, harvested with no 
humanity about to do it. Only the rooks and the ghosts of what 
had been passed over them—the Enclosure Commissioners, the 
starved landless and desperate labourers, the rioters of 1830 burning 
the ricks and breaking the machines that now rule the land, the 
flame of Arch kindling hopeless hearts and wanting the land back 
for his unionists, flickering and dying, the weeds and the grass 
and then the fallows once more. But no men, no sheep. Still 
Goldsmith’s deserted land. No muck, no cattle-yards. It seemed 
that when that great stream of men, nearly four million, left the 
land like the autumnal leaves drifting from the trees before the 
wind of economic adversity, they had taken with them not only 
independent spirits, powers of labour and endurance incredible today 
and character and quality, but also the arts of good husbandry. 
The tree of English country life was felled, and all that was left 
of that old struggle was old Amos beside me, like the stump of 
an old tree by the side of the road. Yet I feel in my bones that 
there are seeds from the tree that was felled, hidden in the ground, 
to become saplings one day and, though not perhaps in my lifetime, 
to re-people our native land. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Saturday last was reached the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

Women’s Suffrage ; on that day a quarter of a century ago 
the Royal Assent was given to the Bill which first recognised women 
as part of the electorate. It seems strange to us today that this 
concession, which to our minds appears so just and so inevitable, 
should between 1905 and 1914 have aroused so fierce a controversy. 
There were those who forecast that this extension of the franchise 
would subject England and the Empire to a monstrous regiment of 
women. Even those who favoured the principle were horrified by 
the tactics followed by the extremists, and contended that in no 
circumstances could any Government surrender to these processes 
of intimidation. It must be admitted that during 1912 and 1913 
the suffrage movement assumed somewhat hysterical proportions ; 
there were moments when it acquired the shrill frenzy of the 
Bacchae ; maenads in the shape of Agave and her chorus raved 
around the cowering head of the governmental Pentheus ; the public 
mind was startled and shocked. The First German War put an end 
to militancy ; those who had opposed the suffrage in principle came 
to see that their theory was unreasonable; those who supported 
the movement were able by devoted service in the war to give to 
their cause a dignity and an inevitability which it had almost lost 
through agitation. A long hush descended, and the final stage of 
the journey was completed as silently as a ship slides into 
Southampton after Atlantic gales. 


* . * * 


After twenty-five years we can look back upon this turbulent 
passage and consider how far Women’s Suffrage has altered the 
temper of the electorate or changed the quality of Parliament. In 
so far as the electorate is concerned, the grant of Women’s Suffrage 
has tended, in combination with other influences, to throw emphasis 
upon domestic reforms at the expense of foreign and imperial 
policy. There can be little doubt that the influence of the woman 
voter has, in the interval between the two wars, given impetus to 
the improyement of our social services, and that such domestic 
concerns as housing, health and child-welfare have benefited 
enormously from the interest and energy which women have 
displayed. It might be contended, on the other hand, that the 
apathy which, during the same period, was shown in regard to our 
external responsibilities, and even in regard to national security, 
was to no small degree due to the lack of interest felt by the 
woman elector in such subjects. It is easy to exaggerate this effect, 
since there were other factors which gave to politics a predominantly 
domestic emphasis; yet the influence of the woman elector was 
certainly a contributory, although never a determinant, cause in this 
shifting of interest from outside to within. Every politician who 
has had to deal frequently with women electors knows that in the 
mass they are more interested in problems which fall within their 
own sphere of experience than in matters which are to them 
impersonal ; nor is it conceivable that the modern electorate would 
be deeply stirred by any Eastern question or stampeded by any 
Midlothian campaign. Yet, apart from this noticeable shifting of 
emphasis, it could not be said that the grant of Women’s Suffrage 
has changed the temper of the electorate as fundamentally as in 
1918 was either hoped or feared. 


* * * * 


What effect has the admission of women had upon the House of 
Commons? ‘Those veterans who remember Parliament before the 
first war assert that the advent of the women had less effect upon 
the atmosphere of the House than was occasioned by the departure 
of the Irish. To the present Parliament the women Members make 
an effective, rather than a distinctive, contribution. Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson is an admirable Under-Secretary, and has maintained in 
office that energy and courage which she displayed while in opposi- 
tion. Miss Florence Horsbrugh combines great modesty of 
demeanour with a sound and solid mind. Miss Lloyd George 


shares with her brother the honour of being the best-liked Member 
in the House. Mrs. Tate sails like a frigate into battle, aiming 
trimly and unerringly at the very centre of the enemy’s line. Mn 
Cazalet Keir is alert and industrious, and her supplementary 
questions are often forceful and to the point. Lady Astor, who 
was not intended by Nature to be a House of Commons man, js 
able to smooth by her unflinching friendliness the feathers which 
she ruffles by her unflinching interruptions; nor are there many 
Members whose record in their constituencies, whether in peace 
or war, can compare with hers. Miss Eleanor Rathbone’s voracious 
championship of the forgotten or the oppressed may irritate the 
Front Bench, but arouses on all other benches feelings of respect, 
Compared to her, even Mr. Stokes appears tongue-tied and timorous, 
The other women Membess are never foolish and often wise. But 
to the casual observer it might seem that the women in the House 
of Commons do not display any marked solidarity and do not 
constitute any distinctive element. To all seeming, with their 
variations of temperament and ability, they are much the same a 


the men. 
* * * *. 


This is as it should be. But having watched them with curious 
attention for more than seven years, I think I can detect certain 
common and constant qualities which the women Members manifest 
to a degree greater than the men. They are, as might be expected, 
more intensely interested in all subjects affecting the family and the 
home. They are able, moreover, to bring to the discussion of these 
subjects not merely a more intimate experience, but a greater 
intensity of passion. The male legislator is often deterred from 
pressing home his points by sympathy for some harassed Minister 
or by a desire not to be self-assertive and a nuisance. A woman 
member, having once identified herself with a cause or problem, is 
discouraged by no such inhibition. I should say also that women 
are less impressed than men by the majesty of the Front Bench. 
A man is apt, when assailing a Cabinet Minister, to reflect that 
behind his opponent are arrayed battalions of red boxes, batteries 
of blue books, vast reserves of special information, the whole 
armoury of knowledge and legions of gifted Civil Servants. A 
woman is impeded by no such reverence ; she dislikes officials, she 
loathes special information, and she has an instinctive feeling that 
knowledge, if not actually untruthful, is at least inapplicable to 
the cause she has at heart. I am not suggesting that.women are 
less modest than men ; far from it. I am suggesting only that their 
intensity is greater, and that they are less easily silenced by the 
overt apparatus of authority. 

* * * * 


I should imagine also that since the historic day when the first 
woman Member tripped into the House, our female legislators 
have gone some way to discover their own formula. The last 
vestiges of feminism are gradually disappearing, nor do I often 
observe a trace of inferiority-feelings or any overt bitterness for 
the repression of ten thousand years. The women Members art 
adult and self-possessed. “All this pitting of sex against sex,” 
wrote Virginia Woolf in 1929, “all this claiming of superiority and 
imputing of inferiority, belong to the private-school Stage of human 
existence, where there are sides.” The women have passed that 
stage ; they do not take sides. They have been wise to begin by 
specialising in those areas of politics, in those causes, of which they 
have direct experience and in regard to which their counsel is 
powerful and intense. They have (if the Editor of The Spectator 
will allow me to say so) been wise to eschew at first those other 
areas in which their counsel, as Aristotle remarked, might fail to be 
authoritative. Their influence in the House, within the areas they 
have selected, is more constant and more effective than that of any 
minority group. And this is because they have understood that theif 
relation to the majority is neither competitive nor imitative, but 
complementary. 
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THE THEATRE 


«Androcles and the Lion.”’ At the Arts Theatre Club. 


Tue first thing to be said of this revival of Bernard Shaw’s play is 
that it is a cOmpetent production in which Alec Clunes is an 
excellent Ferrovius and Geoffrey Dunn (whose presence in the cast 
js slightly surprising) gives a performance as Caesar of quite out- 
standing brilliancy. Denys Blakelock is an engaging but not an 
irresistible Androcles, while in their very Shavian love-duel Derek 
Birch’s pagan ardour as a lover rather eclipses Patricia Laffan’s 
somewhat wanly Christian Lavinia. In this production students 
from Morley College and the Central School of Dramatic Art as 
Roman soldiers bore their armour with such unusual naturalness 
and unselfconsciousness as to suggest that tin hats and gas-masks 
have made soldiering a much more everyday business than it was 
jn 1912 when Mr. Shaw’s diverting farce was first produced. 


For farce is what this play essentially is, but a farce so intelligent 
and with so many witty and psychologically searching remarks that 
it is still stimulating as well as amusing. The Lion in it is a 
fabulous not a realistic beast, and thus was well appreciated by the 
producer and Mr. Lyn Evans without their over-straying into the 
realm of pantomime. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Odeon. 


Wuat a pleasure it is to see an adult film about human relation- 
ships. Not that it is apparent from the start that The Moon and 
Sixpence will eventually fall into this rare category: at first one 
suspects that this screen version of Somerset Maugham’s play may 
simply be seeking an easy sensationalism in the Gauguin-like life 
of Charles Strickiand, the stockbroker who forsook soul-destroying 
respectability in London to become a cad in Paris, a leper in 
Tahiti and a world-famous painter after his death. Until half-way 
through one may be forgiven for suspecting that ihe film is intent 
only on shocking us. Is it possible that even a genius could steal 
the wife of the man who saved his life, could cast her off and remain 
completely unmoved except to sneering cynicism by her subse- 
quent suicide? 

At this point the audience is restless and resentful, and as 
anxious to see swift retribution visited upon the monster 
as is his friend Wolfe, the narrator (played by Herbert Marshall). 
Then Strickland suddeniy turns upon Wolfe and demands whether 
he can truthfully say that even his soft and sentimental nature is 


“The Moon and Sixpence.”’ 


really moved by the death of a neurotic woman whose misery came . 


from within, and whose self-torturings exceeded any which her 
fellow human-beings could inflict upon her. Moreover, her husband, 
he points out, was nothing better than a stupid weakling. Wolfe’s 
face reveals the extent of his discomfiture, and the audience too 
realises with something like horror that its feelings have not been 
deeply engaged by the beautiful victim or her pathetic husband, and 
that the woman was indeed possessed by a cold determination at 
all costs to exchange the blind infatuation of her doting spouse for 
the cruel indifference of the woman-despising Strickland. It is a 
shock to find that the monster has won, not only Wolfe’s grudging 
sympathy, but also our own for the claims he makes on behalf 
of geniiis as opposed to mediocrity. 


From this moment, when conventional standards of right and 
wrong are challenged (a moment sufficiently rare in cinema to 


be worthy of detailed examination) the film begins to fall 
into a subtle and a satisfying emotional pattern. The way 
in which the evidence of worthwhile qualities lurking be- 


hind the forbidding exterior of the painter is slowly allowed 
to accumulate in our minds, so that finally we can under- 
stand the peace which his tortured spirit finds in Tahiti, is a clear 
indication that we have in Mr. Albert Lewin (responsible for the 
adaptation and the direction) and in Mr. George Sanders (in the 
part of Strickland) two film-makers with technical sense and artistic 
sensibility. The story is told throughout by one or other of 
four narrators, and therefore we are allowed to see no more of 
Strickland than is apparent to the outside observer, yet Mr. 
Sanders gives us a full and a moving characterisation. Through the 
eyes of Wolfe, the novelist, we see him first at his family table 
in his stockbroking days, surrounded by guests for whom he cannot 
fais¢e a smile or pass a remark without a frowning reminder from 
his wife. He is voted more du!l and boring than even the least 
imaginative of his little midd‘e-cla:s circle. Then he breaks madly 
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away determined only to satisfy his long-suppressed craving to 
paint. . 

We see him grow gaunt and ill and cruel, flaunting his hatred and 
contempt for his fellow-men. He goes to Tahiti, where, many years 
afterwards, Wolfe hears the end of his story from a beachcombe 
who saw him arrive, from the woman who found him a native bride, 
and from the doctor who diagnosed his leprosy and saw the painter’s 
devoted wife carry out his last request, and burn all his work on 
the day of his death. Albert Basserman as the doctor and Elena 
Verdugo as the native wife with whom Strickland finally falls 
in love, are outstandingly good, but it is Sanders who dominates 
the screen, from the moment when we see him at the dinner- 
table, confused and ill-at-ease, on through the years of leering 
insolence towards all kindness, until his final appearance in the last 
days, when, with a look of shy frankness on his diseased face, 
he admits that his work is done, and that affection has come back 
into his life. 


The photography is excellent, and the transition to a 
sepia tint in Tahiti prepares us for the first long-delayed sight of 
Strickland’s work in Technicolor in the final sequence. Unfor- 
tunately the camera reveals no sign of genius in these paintings, 
and it might perhaps have been better not to have shown them 
at all. Mr. Sanders’ portrait of Strickland is alone sufficient to 
convince us that he was indeed a great painter besides being a 
twisted man, who won a ruthless way out of his own little middle- 
class hell. We have long known that Sanders has “ screen-pre- 
sence,” but no previous role has shown what subtleties of feeling 
or thought he can convey with what a masterly economy of glance 
or gesture. It is he who must take principal credit for a film 
which will stick much longer than most in the memory. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


OPERA 


** Verdi.’’ At the Winter Garden Theatre. 


THE champagne served to Violetta’s guests is Mummery 1893, the 
scenery and costumes are modest in their pretensions and sometimes 
not a little shabby, and the more dramatic moments of the action 
are apt to move the spectator to mirth rather than to pity or terror. 
Yet when Miss Joan Hammond and Mr. Dennis Noble discuss the 
family affairs of the Germonts, when Miss Ruth Packer discourses 
Leonora’s love for the mysterious troubadour and lets fly in grand 
style at her coloratura, and cabalettas, or when Miss Gladys Parr 
is venting Azucena’s grievances against the house of Luna, we forget 
all the old-fashionedness and fustian, caught up by the excitement 
of Verdi’s melody and of the human voice in full play. 


Whatever the shortcomings of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
Company’s productions, they do preserve the sound tradition that 
what matters first in Verdi’s operas is that they should be sung. 
It is far more important, for example, that Violetta should have a 
well-placed and resonant voice than that she should look like a 
typical case for the sanatorium. Miss Hammond is not in appearance 
the Violetta of one’s imagination, but she creates the character with 
her voice and her voice compels our belief in her pathos. How little 
the reverse combination of gifts will avail was evident in Rigoletto, 
where the Gilda looked sweet seventeen but sang with so small a 
voice and so little feeling for the shape of the phrases that her joys 
went for nothing—and I did not attend upon her sorrows, for the 
Rigoietto himself roared too roughly for my taste. 


In their laudable attempts to give a greater verisimilitude to the 
drama and get rid of old, outworn conventions, some operatic 
producers have been apt to overlook the paramount importance of 
the singing voice. Or, perhaps it would be truer to say, they have 
tried to make up for the absence of voices by good acting, skilful 
staging and beautiful spectacle. What the Carl Rosa Company’s 
performances show is that these things, which, as a travelling stock- 
company they cannot afford, do not really matter so long as there 
are good voices, well placed and capable of hitting the notes so 
that they ring clean and clear, and of ordering them in shapely 
phrases. Of course, when these qualities are absent, the results 
may be rather dreadful. 


The performance of La Traviata was given distinction, in addition 
to the excellence of the two singers:I have mentioned, by the 
conductor, Mr. Walter Susskind. Mr. Susskind, who used before 
March, 1939, to conduct at the Prague Opera, obviously understands 
his Verdi, and knows how to give the music that elasticity of rhythm 
which allows it to make its maximum effect without becoming 
flabby and shapeless. DyneLey Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE NEW CONSERVATISM 


Sm,—In his article on “The New Conservatism” in your issue of 
January 29th Mr. Quintin Hogg, M.P., describes how he nearly broke 
away from his moorings within the previously safe anchorage of the 
Conservative Party, and in the course of his survey of the various political 
Parties dismisses the Liberals with: “The Liberal Party failed to attract 
me by reason of its manifest ineffectiveness.” 

One can readily understand the Liberal Party in its present position 
failing to attract a young politician, but it is difficult to appreciate the 
reason given by Mr. Hogg for his decision. If “effectiveness” is to be 
adopted as the party test it may be pointed out that the Conservative 
Party was virtually in complete control of Parliament during the period 
between the two wars. In all but three years of that period it had an 
overwhelming majority in the House of Commons and in the remaining 
three years it was the largest party in it. As one contemplates the state 
of the country today one would have thought that “ effectiveness ” would 
have been the last thing which adherents of the Conservative Party 
would wish to claim for it. 

Compare the record of the “ineffective” Liberal Party. When it last 
had a majority in the House of Commons one of its notable achievements 
was the introduction of a new Social Insurance System which has already 
brought us safely through perilous times and is now likely to be adopted 
as the foundation of a wider Social Security Scheme for the future. Its 
work, too, was done usually in the teeth of determined opposition. If 
the Party is numerically weaker and to that extent less “effective” in 
the House of Commons today, it is pertinent to enquire into the causes 
of the change in its fortunes. One important cause undoubtedly has 
been the determined stand the Liberal Party has taken against economic 
nationalism. The general welcome to the Atlantic Charter implies that 
on this issue the public view is that Liberals were right. The Liberal 
Party, I should like to think, would prefer to stand for the “ right” 
policy, even if by doing so it becomes temporarily less “ effective.”— 
Yours faithfully, M. McKENZIE Woop. 

51 South Street, Mayfair, Lordon, W. 1. 


S1r,—I was surprised to note that in your correspondence columns last 
week no one commented on the singularly significant and valuable article 
from the pen of Mr. Quintin Hogg, M.P., which, under the caption of 
a The New Conservatism ” appeared in your issue of January 29th. I 
found it intensely interesting as an example of intelligent self-analysis 
of acutely felt doubts and fears, ending (presumably) in a happy issue 
out of all his troubles. Whilst it is not quite clear whether or no he has 
emerged into a Conservatism of wishful thinking, composed of elements 
which are yet to seek in the existing Conservative Party, he is to be 
congratulated on arriving at the definite conclusion that principles which 
are worthy of the name can never be fortuitous, but must inevitably 
be rooted in causations distinguished by permanency, and that, for all 
the talk of the New Eras, the fundamentals of politics must revolve their 
full cycle. 

And once you have grasped the lasting applicability of any political 
principle, it is only logical to press for its permanent application. There 
never was any substance in the cheap cynicism which sought to 
represent Conservatism as being the last representative of outworn 
shibboleths. A shibboleth is something shabby because it is a shibboleth 
rather than because it is outworn, but if only more of us were convinced 
of the ethical content of our political principles there might be less readi- 
ness to scrap all precedents in favour of new vogues, and Mr. Quintin 
Hogg’s reflections have led him to the excellent conclusion that principles 
which have been well tried are by no means outworn. 

It may be said of the present generation, all agog to establish a 
New Age (as it almost certainly will do), that its adolescence is over- 
whelming. It may be that the Chinese are wiser than we are in 
reverencing their ancestors. In my submission, any attempt to force 
political principles to become subject to the interests of temporary 
edification or suppositious expediency is really to demand their elimina- 
tion, and always providing that the principles are sound and justly resting 
in the region of the non-ephemeral such a result would be calamitous. 
Once wg are committed to a political principle it should be with the 
conviction that it is fashioned for survival, come wind, come rain ; but 
it would be as fatal to regard it as static in the sense that it must neces- 
sarily become inoperative when challenged by new conditions, as 
to discard it in favour of unproved experiments. The principle should 
be the criterion of value, and the subjection of the new condition to 
the old principle, rather than vice versa, should be the direction in which 
to apply insistence.—Yours sincerely, REGINALD L. SwaBy. 

7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 
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THE EDITOR 
CLASSLESS DEMOCRACY 


, SirR,—Mr. Quintin Hogg asserts that the New Conservative looks forward 


to a Classless Democracy, and quotes the example of Disraeli. I canno 
help feeling “that if Disraeli were alive today he would unhesitatingly 
repudiate any such idea. His Toryism accepted as axiomatic the existence 
and the necessity of social classes. What he did fight against was the 
dominating influence of any one social class in the State. His particulay 
enemy was the bourgeois element represented by the Liberals of the 
nineteenth century ; but he would have fought to the death also againg 
any attempt by the proletariat to preside exclusively over the destinig 
of this country. 

The essence of Disraeli’s Toryism was his fervent belief in the funda. 
mental harmony which exists between all classes in the State ; that there 
is something in common between them all, and that the ultimate elements 
in society are the real relationship binding together what would otherwise 
be an aggregate of individuals. 

I quote a passage from one of Disraeli’s speeches, delivered at Maid. 
stone, his first constituency, which sums up not only his political creed, 
but also, I believe, the faith of any true Conservative. “By the Conser. 
vative cause I mean the splendour of the Crown, the lustre of the Peerage, 
the privileges of the Commons, the rights of the poor. I mean tha 
harmonious union, that magnificent concord of all interests, of all classes, 
on which our national greatness depends.” j 

The keywords of that passage are unity and variety. There is no 
implication of a classless democracy. The phrase is a contradiction jp 
terms. Democracy must have, as its fundamental requisite and character. 
istic, variety. Wéithout that it must inevitably fall into uniformity, which 
is not only the antithesis of Democracy, but also its deadly enemy. A 
classless society means uniformity, and whatever Disraeli taught he did 
not teach that, and what is more no true Conservative can preach it either, 
—Yours faithfully, RICHARD R. FEILDEN. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


THE COST OF BEVERIDGE 


S1r,—Your correspondent Angus Watson must be a person of importance 
or you would not have allowed him to occupy the unusual space of 
1} columns with his letter on this subject. That makes it all the mor 
surprising he should not know the year (1931) in which Britain went 
off the Gold Standard. He antedates the event by nine years. And it 
is equally astonishing that he should be so ill-acquainted with the 
reasons for it. 

He says tha: “about 1922 the national levies for Social Services 
imposed by the then Labour Government, amounting to approximately 
£300,000,000 annually, forced this nation off the Gold Standard.” As it 
stands that is nonsense, for it was not until 1924 that the first Labour 
Government began its work and not until 1931 that we gave up the 
Gold Standard. Even if we suppose charitably that 1922 was a mis- 
print for 1932, the statement would be little nearer to the facts. Neither 
of the two Labour Ministries added anything liké £300,000,000 to the 
cost of Social Services. As to the cause of our going off the Gold 
Standard, it was the withdrawal from this country of foreign money in 
such vast quantities and in gold that the Bank of England had to ask 
for the repeal of the Bank Charter Act. 

This Act compelled the Bank to exchange pound notes on demand 
for a certain weight of gold, thus keeping the value of pound notes stable, 
It was suspended during the 1914-18 war, and the value of pound notes 
dropped in consequence. People who wanted to believe their deposits 
secure (a fatuous delusion at all times), and expected the pound sterling 
always to have the same purchasing power, began to bank in New York 
instead of London. Bankers hoped to check this tendency by returning 
to the system which made the pound note exchangeable at any time for 
so much gold. The Conservative Governmeni of Lord Baldwin returned 
to that system. 

That was bad for our exports. Foreign buyers from us found they 
must put down more of their own currency for the pounds they had 
to pay for purchases in Britain. Many ceased buying. This led to 
increased unemployment here, and to the coal dispute and lock-out, and 
that led to the General Strike. From these misfortunes we were gradually 
recovering when the world-crisis began in 1929 and continued to deepen 
until in 1931 it became plain that, owing to (a) imprudent speculation 
in the City of London, (b) export trade depression and (c) doubt as 10 
the future everywhere, we could not continue to guarantee any longef 
the purchasing power of the pound note. So we “ went. off gold,” and 
the results were on the whole salutary. The assertion that the cost of 
living doubled is unsupported by any figures known to me, Board d 
Trade or otherwise. 
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Into the question raised by Mr. Watson as to whether we could afford 
to operate the Beveridge Plan I will not enter. This cannot usefully be 
discussed unless we get our history right.—Faithfully, 

HAMILTON FYFE. 


$i,—This is not only a matter of money. The nation’s ability to 
provide the necessary means for the benefits proposed in the Beveridge 
Report depends more -upon the nature of the employment of labour 
than upon the Budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

There are productive occupations such as farming and baking, and 
there are destructive or consumptive occupations such as war and crime. 
Again occupations, both public and private, such as brewing, distilling, 
and tobacco manufacture, “ drinking,” smoking, and letter-writing, which 
so far as they are excessive (and who can deny that they are excessive 
today?)—such occupations, I contend, are destructive and unnecessarily 
consumptive, and so divert labour and material from productive indus- 
tries, and thereby increase the cost of the necessities of life. 

Many, no doubt, will be offended at my classifying war and smoking 
in the same destructive category as crime. Yet, even though I am by 
choice a non-smoker, I am neither pacifist nor puritan, and recognise 
the great need of being prepared for war for many generations to come, 
a necessity as permanent as that for a police force to protect us from 
thieves and others of criminal bent. 

Nevertheless, the more equitable distribution of wealth, and the more 
profitable employment of labour, which shall enable every citizen to 
acquire the common necessities of life and the means of self-expression, 
will reduce the incentives to war and crime, and so reduce the amount 
of man-power necessary for military and police services, and thereby set 
free more labour to produce goods more abundantly which shall be a 
blessing and not a menace to mankind. All these benefits, as well as 
the healing services of medicine (including beer and tobacco if really 
desirable) will then be available at a cost within easy reach of all.— 
Yours faithfully, HERBERT ENGLAND. 

11 Woodland Avenue, Boscombe, Bournemouth, 


Sir,—Your correspondent in your issue of February 5th quotes for example 
the case of a man with £204 per annum. He is allowed £161 tax rebate 
for himself and wife, but if he has children he can claim another £50 
for each, so if he has only one child he will not have to pay Income Tax. 
If he has two he can claim for £261. This point of view should be taken 
into account to be fair to the scheme. 

The weekly cost is to be 4s. 3d. per head. Many spend more than 


that on cigarettes, not forgetting beer and other amusements. In some 
cases this may come to over 30s. per week, made up as follows: 
Seven packets of twenty cigarettes at 2s. ... 14s. od. 
Fourteen pints of beer ... Pe sch bea 14s. od. 
Bets on dogs sah as as het a §s. od. 
Cinema (one visit) ie ins ini oes Is. 6d. 
34s. 6d. 


This sum is no exaggeration, and to say that the average man cannot 
afford to pay for the Beveridge Insurance is just not true. The powered 
machine has solved all the problems of production, and we are entering 
an efa of plenty, and leaving scarcity behind.—Yours faithfully, 

“ JUDEX.” 


SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE 


Sm,—Mr. R. McArthur, headmaster of Parmiter’s School, writes in 
last week’s Spectator: “ . and much abuse has been wasted on 
the L.C.C. Most of what I have seen printed is just irrelevant to the 
real issue.” Presumably, the “real issue” is stated in Mr. McArthur’s 
further words: “‘ We feel that the public schools represent and perpetuate 
a great social cleavage. There are two ‘nations’ instead of one. There 
is no community or fellowship between them and the rest of us.” 

At least one of your readers is humbly thankful that he is not an Old 
Parmiterian. What a noble, generous, inspiring last message to boys 
leaving the school for the life of work and citizenship! 

It might be salutary if schoolmasters were made to spend two or three 
years in the commercial world before settling down to their lifework. 
If they worked in the City of London and mixed with the men who 
work in Lloyd’s, the Baltic, the Stock Exchange, the large insurance 
companies, in solicitors’, chartered accountants’ and similar offices (to 
say nothing of the more strictly commercial concerns), they would find 
no evidence of “a great social cleavage,” of “two nations instead of one” ; 
but they would find ample evidence of “ fellowship between (public school 
men) and the rest of us.” It would not be called by that name, since 
the need for mentioning it would not occur to the men in question: it 
would be taken for granted. But if an Old Parmiterian went into business 
with the headmaster’s outlook and paraded his “social cleavage” views, 
he would be politely shunned—not because he was not an Etonian or 
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Harrovian, but because he was a bore and unlikely to be a good team- 
worker. 

It will be an evil day for education, for the youth of England and for 
the community generally if their future is to be at the mercy of one- 
eyed, planning pedants, ruthlessly determined to abolish a social cleavage 
which is, in large measure, imaginary, and which, where in some form 
and measure it does exist, is due to causes other than education.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., HERBERT WORSLEY. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. R. Williams, writes, “ The results of a 
specialised training for intended leaders is shown rather by Hitler's 
Germany than by Plato’s Republic.” It might be truer to say that the 
results of trained leadership are seen in Churchill’s England rather than 
in Hitler’s Germany: and we certainly have no reason whatever to be 
ashamed of them. I suggest that a great deal of the trouble brewing 
today is due to the fact that a great and powerful people is being led 
by men who have never been trained for leadership: an officer’s batman, 
a wine merchant, a doctor, and so on.—yYours faithfully, 
Mildura, Cranleigh, Surrey. FRANK H. KNIGHT. 


MR. LOW’S DEGREES 


Sir,—In your article which appeared in The Spectator of January 29th 
you suggest the Degree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon me by 
the Intercollegiate University. This is not so. The Degree of Doctor of 
Science was awarded to me by the Chicago Seminar of Science (Law 
School) for original research on the indication of internal combustion 
engines by oscillographic methods ; infra-red photography for examination 
of aero engines; the audiometry of noise; and for other technical 
inventions, I was appointed, by the Army Council, Honorary Assistant 
Professor of Physics, Royal Artillery College, and held that appointment 
for about three years. The letter of appointment can be inspected by 
you, if you wish. In view of the doubt cast upon my appointments, I 
suggest this letter should be published in your next issue.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, A. M. Low. 

1 Woodstock Road, London, W. 4. 

[Mr. Low states himself, in Who’s Who, to be D.Sc., Ph.D.(Chic.), 
which, whatever it means, does not, as might be supposed, mean 
University of Chicago; in the Star of February Ist he is reported as 
ascribing his D.Sc. to Chicago Law School; this he now amends to 
Chicago Seminary of Science (Law School), stating at the same time 
that the degree is not derived from the Intercollegiate University. The 
Intercollegian for Michaelmas Term 1938, page 10, records the confer- 
ment of a Fellowship of the University on “Professor A. M. Low, A 
Doctor of Science of The Intercollegiate University, A Doctor of 
Philosophy of the Intercollegiate University”; but that may, of course, 
be an error. As to Mr. Low’s professorship, an assistant-professor, 
honorary or otherwise, is not a professor. In any case the title lapses 
with the relinquishment of the chair to which it is attached; the dis- 
tinguished scholar who was Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford for 
twenty-eight years down to 1936 is today simply Dr. Gilbert Murray. 
Mr. Low’s honorary assistant professorship at the Royal Artillery College 
appears to have run its course more than twenty years ago.—Ep., The 
Spectator.) 


A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


S1r,—I am at a loss to understand certain of the statements made under 
the heading, “A National Health Service,” in your “ News of the Week.” 
You say of the report of the Society of Medical Officers of Health that 
“it comes from that body of medical men who, in this connexion, 
are the most completely disinterested.” This is patently false. It is diffi- 
cult to compare degrees of disinterest, but it is surely obvious that the 
Society will include those men who may expect to wield much greater 
authority were a salaried State Medical Service formed, whose salaries 
would duly benefit, and whose whole outlook and bias as salaried officials 
must be towards full-time salaried service. I am not suggesting for one 
moment that these considerations weighed, consciously or subconsciously, 
with their decision (and I feel sure there are dissentients), just as I know 
that those medical men who oppose a national service do not do so from 
motives of self-interest. But your remarks cannot be justified. 
Exception must be taken, too, to your remark “ the middle classes who 
are the chief victims of private medical enterprise.” Does this remark 
refer to the patient who pays the surgeon who saves his life thirty to 
fifty guineas when the patient’s income is perhaps £500 to £2,000 a year? 
The overwhelming majority of doctors are in favour of medical treat- 
ment being obtainable by all. But your summary of the Report of just 
one section of the professién ignores the strong objection to a whole-time 
service on a salaried basis under State control. One knows there is 
something to be said for the proposal—but there is at least as much to 
be said for State, and salaried, journalism, agriculture, or law.—Yours, &c., 
186 Canterbury Road, Davyhulme, Manchester. Basi LEE. 
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“THE ALLIES AND FRANCE” 


Sir,—May I express to you my appreciation of your article in last 
week’s Spectator on “The Allies and France”? It is the first really 
sane and adequate comment on the subject which I have come upon 
anywhere in our Press. To me the whole unseemly clamour raised in 
this country over the action of our P. in P. in North Africa was, as you 
express it, “as indecent as impolite,” humiliatingly unthoroughbred, and 
constituted a disgraceful “let-down” on our part of our great Ally. 
The whole performance would seem to confirm the Jews’ estimate of 
us—‘“ The tigers in appearance have the souls of sheep and the wind 
blows freely through their heads.” 

Is it too much to hope that the “wind” will die down a bit so as 
to allow it to enter our silly heads that others besides ourselves may 
have a word to say about the “after the war” world and how it will 
reorganise itself for the future? Certainly some of us will be immensely 
grateful to you for your valiant gesture in the direction of moderating 
the “ wind.”—Yours truly, M. B. H. ELtis. 

66 Redington Road, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 


ENGLISH AS LINGUA FRANCA 


Sir,—I cannot find the wisdom which normally illuminates the pages 
of “A Spectator’s Notebook” in the remark that if the adoption of 
English as an international language is to be discussed, Englishmen 
must leave this discussion largely to other people. Whether this means 
that a somewhat evanescent nobleness bids us be silent for the sake of 
good form, or that by interfering we may prejudice others against our 
language, neither argument seems to me to carry much weight. In a 
world of loud-speakers silence is no longer a practical, and certainly 
not a profitable, virtue. That Englishman who disliked “a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed,” would certainly not be 
silent today, and I do not believe he would draft his arguments in Latin. 
Not to speak for ourselves is a weakness, not a virtue, in the eyes of the 
world, which is waiting for us to speak. In 1940 the language in which 
free men fought on against tyranny was English. It had many accents, 
Cockney, South Country, North Country, Scots or Welsh. It was heard 
in the incorrect but glorious accent of those Frenchmen, Poles, Nor- 
wegians, Czechs, Belgians and Dutchmen who came to England then. 
But, whatever Mr. Brogan may say, it had neither the Irish brogue nor 
the American twang. It was just plain English, and the civilised world 
thrilled to hear it.—Yours faithfully,- G. H. GRETTON. 
34 Cedar Drive, Hatch End, Middlesex. 


A 24-HOUR CLOCK 


S1r,—It is a commonplace that in times of war the public will accept and 
even welcome reforms for which there is no pressing demand but which, 
once adopted, are immediately recognised as in the general interest. The 
last war gave us Summer Time and rationing. Is it too much to hope 
that this war will see the introduction of the 24-hour clock? That this 
system has manifest advantages over the present 12-hour system will be 
gainsaid by none, and never was the occasion more opportune for its 
adoption. At a time when a considerable proportion of the population 
of both sexes is in the Forces, while of the remainder all but a few are 
involved in Home Guard or Civil Defence duties, there can be few who 
have no occasion to use the system even at present ; with some guidance 
from the B.B.C., the Post Office and the railways its universal acceptance 
should be readily achieved.—Yours faithfully, R. C. Evans. 
8 Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge. 


ARIUS OR ARIUS ? 


Sir,—May I, since no one else has done so, correct an error in a letter, 
appearing in your issue of January 15th, on the name of the heresiarch 
Arius? The writer stated that the second last syllable was pronounced 
long, the Greek form being “Apeos. But by’ the fourth century A.D. 
the classical laws of quantity were widely neglected, and the vocal stress 
tended to coincide with the acute or circumflex accent. Probably Arius 
himself, and certainly his successors, pronounced his name Arius, with 
the stress on the first syllable, as we do.—Yours faithfully, 
Common Room, Trinity College, Dublin. W. B. STANFORD. 


THE MUTE GIRAFFE 


Sm,—Sir W. Beach Thomas asks “Is any animal anywhere quite silent? ” 
The most extraordinary instance of almost, if not complete, silence in 
any land animal is the giraffe. It has been heard, I believe, to utter a 
very slight bleat, when teased with food—a Zoo specimen.—Yours faith- 
fully, C. S. S. ELLIson. 


Hacketstown Rectory, Co. Carlow. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


TREES, especially elms, toppled like nine-pins in the recent gales, ang 
the right to the fallen timber has been much discussed, sometimes with 
no little heat, as well as the question of damage when a tree has fallen 
into a neighbour’s land. In one instance the company that owned th 
offending tree refused to pay damages on the ground that the fall wa 
“an act of God.” The reply from the sufferer was that he must bk 
preternaturally clever since he had given warning a year ago that the 
tree might fall! Damages were at once paid without further argumem, 
and such warning makes the case good in law. It is a lovely but, 
treacherous tree, as Richard Jefferies and Kipling both emphasise. Ap 
elm will “wait ten years to drop-a limb on your head,” and “ Ellum 
she hateth mankind and waiteth .’ But many country people and 
isolated soldiers’ units are blessing the elm today. Fuel has been shor, 
and owners of fallen trees and boughs have been generous, as they 
should be. 


A Populous Month 


The old question whether England is more or less populous with 
birds in winter or in summer grows nearer to an answer through 
evidence recently acquired by the Edward Grey Institute at Oxford 
Their observers seem to have proved (though further census figures ar 
asked for) that the number of wood-pigeons rises to a peak in February 
and then steadily falls. In a competition of the months, I should sy 
that the chief rivals are February, when most of our winter visitors ar 
at the maximum, and July, when most of our native birds and summer 
visitors have hatched their broods. Personally, I should be inclined w 
vote for February, so great are the floods of pigeons, starlings, fieldfar 
and redwing, larks, bramblings, snow buntings and a variety of othe 
species. Or it may be that the congregations force themselves on the 
observation, while the pairs and families seek retirement. Perhaps the 
most unexpected discovery in the particular wood-pigeon enquiry is tha 
July and August are the chief nesting months. How many birds’-nester, 
among both boys and more scientific observers, consider that their 
season ends in June, with the one exception of the buntings! 





Young Naturalists 


In the glorious natural sanctuary, one day perhaps to become a nationd 
park, represented by a reach of the Pembrokeshire coast and its attendant 
islands, the school children under their local authorities have been taking 
a hand with good results in the latest enquiry. Ingenious methods hav 
been devised by some enquirers to aid their inquest. One observer, who 
found every nest on his farm, used a mirror on a long pole for looking 
into the nests and so saved time and did not risk making the birds 
desert. A sparrow census is talked of, but the concerted migration o 
the birds from town to harvest field would increase the difficulty. 


Life-Saving Snails 

Our soldiers in the North African desert write home many interesting 
accounts of beast, bird and flower; but the master creatures in sud 
reports are the desert snails. They have the power to retain a minut 
amount of water, and they are multitudinous. Thanks to this liquid 
presence many lives, it is alleged, have been saved. Similarly in tk 
dry regions of central Australia many a native has saved life by burrow 
ing for a strange variety of frog that “ aestivates,” sometimes lying dogg 
for two years, and is kept alive by a quite appreciable quantum @ 
water that it has the power and foresight to store. Might we cultivat 
either the edible snail or frog in this country? Both seemed to m 
excellent food when I savoured them in France. 


In the Garden 


The open gardener’s year may be said to begin in February and ® 
rise to its height in’ March. The hot-frame and cloche gardener— 
English, French or Dutch type—is, of course, gathering vegetable 
(primeurs) while the common or garden gardener is sowing. An interes 
ing suggestion was made years ago by one of the chief firms of seedsmen: 
that early peas should be sown now in such a way as to leave rom 
between their lines for two or three rows of early potatoes. In fait! 
open weather the peas provide vegetable food at a valuable date, and # 
the worst protect the potatoes from late frosts. Certain manutft, 
especially potash for small fruit, are particularly effective if applied i 
February. Jerusalem artichokes are enjoying an increased vogue, a 
they can be set out this month. Among other vegetables which acquit 
extra size and value by early sowing are Brussels sprouts and parsnips 

W. Beach THOMAS. 


——— 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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It is not in one of the world’s fighting front lines. No sound 
of rifle fire is heard. But the Royal Cancer Hospital, 
nevertheless, represents the defence line against one of 
mankind’s greatest enemies—CANCER. Here is a great fortress 
of hope for those who have been stricken by this dread disease 
—here is the out-post from which the attack against the annual 
death toll of over 70,000 is launched. Thousands of pounds 
have to be spent yearly to continue the treatment and research. 
Will you please help us in our humane task ? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 




















Our work commenced in 1843 and since then nearly 
37,000 children have been trained go become good men and 
women; hundreds of them are now in the Forces. 


IN THIS OUR 100th YEAR WILL YOU SEND A 
THANKSGIVING OFFERING TOWARDS THIS 
GREAT WORK ? 





Please help to make them happy. We 
have 800 Children under our care now. 


Every child under our care means one more usefu! citizen. 


Please also remember the Shaftesbury Homes when making 
your will. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA”’ 
TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


President : Admiral of the Fleet the EARL of CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Deputy Chairman: The Rt. Hon. LORD DARYNGTON of WITLEY, P.c, 
General Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


Tlis Master's Voice 














gonlemporary 
COMPOSERS 


Recorded music offers an interesting cross ney 


works written in recent years. The records listed 
below, although only a selection of those available, 
provide styles of eminent living composers. 


rd 


BAX—Tintagel. 3 Parts. Mediterranean - - = C€ 1619-20 
New Symphony Orchestra Cond. EUGENE GOOSSENS 











BLISS—Music for Strings - - - . - 08 3257-9 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Cond. SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
BLOCH—Suite for Viola and Piano - - - pB3977-80 | 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE and FRITZ KITZ ING ER 
Schelomo—Hebrew Rhaps dy for ‘Cello and Orch 
FEUERMANN and Philadelphia Orchestra DB 58167 & DBS 5818 
BRITTEN—Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo =: 
Nos. XXIV; LV; XXXVIIl; XXXII - - - C3312 
Nos. XXX; XVI; XXXI - . - ° . B 9302 
PETER PEARS (Piano acc. played by Cosine er) 
MOERAN—Symphony in G Minor - - = ©3319-24 
Halle Orchestra Cond. LESLIE HEW ARD 
(Recorded under auspices of British Council) 


PROKOFIEFF—Lieutenant Kije—Symphonic Suite 
DB 3655-6 & DBS 3657 
Peter and the Wolf (Narrator: Richard Hale) - - DB3900-2 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Cond. KOUSSEVITZKY 


Piano Concerto No.3 inC - . - DB1725-7 
PROKOFIEFF and London ashes Ouiaiie 


RACHMANINOFF — Rhapsody on a Theme of 


Paganini for Piano and Orchestra ~ DB 2426-8 
RACHMANINOFF and Philadelphia Suen 


Symphony No. 3 in A Minor - -  DB5780-3 & DBS 5784 
Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. RACHMANINOFF 
SHOSTAKOVITCH — Symphony No. 5 - - = DB3991-6 


Prelude in A Flat - - - DB 2884 
Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. STOKOWSKI 


SIBELIUS — Tapiola — Symphonic Poem - - - DB 5992-3 
Pohjola’s Daughter—Symphonic Fantasia = “= = 0B57223 


Symphony No. 5in E Flat - - - = DB3168-71 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Cond. KOUSSEV ITZKY 


STRAVINSKY —Fire Bird Suite - - - = DB 2882-4 
Rite of Spring - - - - - . = DI919-22 


Petrouchka — Ballet Suite - = DB3511-4 
Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. STOKOWSKI 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS — Fantasia on a Theme by 


Vaemes Tallis . . DB 3958-9 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra a Cond. SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor - DB3367-70 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Cond. VAUGHAN. WILLIAMS 
WALTON — Concerto for Violin and Orchestra = 0B5953-5 
HEIFETZ and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

Facade —Suite No.1 + €2836-7;  SuiteNo.2 = 
London Philharmonic Orchestra Cond. WILLIAM WALTON 
Wise Virgins — Ballet Suite (Boch-Wolton) = - - C3178-9 
Sadler's Wells Orchestra Cond. WILLIAM WALTON 





The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex. 


Finest 
f Kecording 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Catholic Sociology 


The Judgment of the Nations. By Christopher Dawson, (Sheed and 
Ward 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER DAWSON occupies today the sort of position which 
was once held by Lord Acton and Baron von Hiigel. He is the 
interpreter to England of a Catholic historical philosophy and a 
Catholic social and political theory—an interpreter whose pen is 
nerved by the bitter urgency of these later times. He is at his best 
(and it is a fine best) when he is writing in the style of Ernst 
Troeltsch on “the social teaching of the Christian Churches ” ; but 
he adds to the wide and Olympian views of Troeltsch a prophetic 
and practical purpose, such as inspires the movement of the “ Sword 
of the Spirit” in which he is one of the leaders. He moves most 
easily among the great problems of culture, and the ardour of his 
purpose is directed to a new unity of Europe based on a planned and 
renewed unity of culture which rests on the common Christian 
tradition. In matters of politics and economics his thought is not 
always (at any rate to the reviewer) as clear as it is in the broader 
sphere in which he most naturally moves. It is lofty, but a little 
cloudy. And yet he ends his book with a vision of a new federal 
Europe—included in a world-society which is a federation of great 
federal units—at once clear in its outline and moving in its 
conception, 

The Fudgment of the Nations is a small and tightly packed book. 
It is divided into two parts, each composed of six brief but succinct 
chapters. The first part, on the disintegration of Western civilisa- 
tion, includes a chapter (which is perhaps the best in the book) on 
the religious origins of European disunity, and another, almost as 
admirable, on the failure of Liberalism. ‘The second part, on the 
restoration of a Christian order, also contains, two notable 
chapters—one on the return to Christian unity, and one which 
sets forth a vision of Christendom, Europe and the new world. 
The whole book, the author explains in the three sentences of his 
foreword, has taken four years in the writing, and cost greater 
labour and thought than any of his other books. It deserves to be 
read with the same anxiety, and the same devotion, which have gone 
to its writing. The reviewer once taught Mr. Dawson, over thirty 
years ago, at Oxford. He learned from his pupil, even when he was 
his teacher. He has learned from him steadily since. He has learned 
most of all from this book. 

Yet there are some criticisms which he would venture to suggest. 
The four years from 1939 to 1943 have been changing and kaleido- 
scopic years. It is hard to achieve consistency when one is writing 
in such times. Mr. Dawson, in some passages, and towards the 
beginning of his book, speaks of Russia as the inventor of totali- 
tarianism and its peculiar home; in others, and towards the end, he 
includes Russia among the friends and makers of the new order. 
In one part of his argument he takes the view that Luther and Calvin 
were not sociologically conditioned, and determined their views by 
the nature of their personalities ; in another he takes the view that 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, considered as “schisms,” may be 
sociologically explained, and derive their separatist character rather 
from social than from theological factors. The reviewer cannot but 
feel that the first point of view has more justice than the second. 
Calvinism, at any rate (whatever may be said of Lutheranism), goes 
down to the very roots of belief. 

This leads us to the essence of Mr. Dawson’s teaching. “I believe 
that the age of schism is passing, and that the time has come when 
the divine principle of the Church’s life will assert its attractive 
power, drawing all the living elements of Christian life and thought 
into organic unity.” What a thankless task to criticise, or even to 
doubt, such a belief. Amicus Plato, sed . . . I cannot see the unity 
of Europe on the basis of one Church without any schism. There is 
room enough, and to spare, for the co-operation of Churches ; but 
Calvinism will always remain Calvinism. But there is something 
more than that to be said. The secular order of this world, which 
is God’s intention (and therefore not secular, in the sense of being 
non-divine) has to be worked out by Christians, of all confessions, 
in co-operation with the Mahommedans and Confucians and 
Hindoos—with believers in scientific materialism as well as with 
believers in the Spirit. Christianity, as our Lord taught, is a leaven. 
But Christians are not the one sovereign control of any society, or any 
federation of societies. We who are Christians cannot plan a culture 





for Europe, far less for the world. We are a leaven in the may 
That is our vocation, 

This is not to say that there is not a fine and generous liberalig, 
in all that Mr. Dawson writes. There is. It is not to say that he hy 
not a fine and generous appreciation of Calvinism. He has. But bj 
essential world is Catholic Europe. The reviewer’s world is fy 
smaller—and also somewhat larger. It is the village chapel. It} 
also Turkey and India, Russia and China. 

One small postscript. Mr. Dawson quotes Blackstone in fayoy 
of the Catholic conception of the Law of Nature. Blackstone wry 
the words which Mr. Dawson quotes. But he copied them from a 
English translation of Burlamaque, and having copied them in op 
passage of his introduction, he proceeded to contradict them flath 
(but unconsciously) in another, ERNEST BARKER 


The Tribune 


Jean Jaurés. His Life and Work. By J. Hampden Jackson. (Ally 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


To the understanding of modern France, few things are mor 
necessary than an understanding of Jean Jaurés. And not merey 
an understanding of the man, but an understanding of the movemey 
of which he was the leader, of the attitude of which he was tk 
synthesis. To that understanding, Mr. Hampden Jackson has mak 
a notable contribution ; indeed, in English, a unique contribution 
He has concentrated more on the work than on the life, and thy 
is right; and he has written in the spirit of the disciple, of th 
admirer, almost of the hagiographer, and that, though less certainly, 
is right too. For the doctrine of Jaurés was not subtle ; he was; 
dispenser of sublime commonplaces, the creator of what the Frend 
call images d’Epinal in words. His works, fascinating historic 
reading as they are, are above all documents pour servir. They ar 
the production of a prodigious oratorical talent, but they are not 
likely to attract any future readers for their own sake. The person 
flavour that will always win some readers for Barrés and, for ox 
book anyway of Blum’s, is missing from the immense output ¢ 
Jaurés. He wrote more than Gladstone did, but the same flueng 
was a sign of one kind of strength and one kind of weakness, Bu 
as a person, as a figure, as the embodiment of an attitude, as th 
creator of a tradition, Jaurés will live. (I think his tradition wa 
more living and effective in modern France than Mr. Jackson 
believes. For that matter, it is no longer smart among the realy 
critical young to sneer at Gladstone, a truth that some agein 
iconoclasts have not learned) 

What is the Jaurés tradition? The tradition that socialism is abor 
more than economics, that economic means are means to an end, 
humanity and humanism, the making of the best achievements in 
our European past, joys in widest commonalty spread. In this 
insistence, Jaurés was right, even from the narrow tactical point ¢ 
view. It has been proved that men are more moved to effective 
action by generous ambitions than by narrow and immediate interest. 
Even the Communists who took over as much as they could of th 
Jaurés assets (more than Mr. Jackson admits) were more successful 
in making the French militant uncritically willing to think the work 
well lost for the Worker’s Fatherland than in winning support for 
immediate and narrow personal gains. I still think, however, despitt 
the arguments brought against me here, that Jaurés did not think 
hard enough, or often enough, about the basic economic problem 
of Socialism, about the questions of maximising production and 
controlling the production so maximised. He was content wit 
“democratic” solutions that (I think) had little or nothing to @ 
with production, whatever they had to do with distribution. kK 
believed too much in the magic of “universal suffrage ” in militay 
and economic matters alike. And a certain economic naivety 
affected his judgement in a field where he was far more at hom, 
foreign policy. Jaurés thought, or wrote as if he thought, that “te 
City of London,” made suicidally jealous by German commerdil 
rivalry, was planning the military crushing of its rival. Does Me 
Jackson believe this? Does he believe that, in this naive sens, 
capitalists make war? ‘The consequences for Jaurés’ view of th 
immediate situation were important. For he devoted too much tim 
and energy to colonial questions and too little to the questions d 
national power which did, in fact, cause the explosion in 1914. Whe 
he comes to talk of the Balkans, ‘of the Austrian problem, of arbitt 
tion, there is an air of unreality that Charles Andler and & 
critics noted at the time and that Mr. Jackson notes now. One la 
point. The action of Jaurés as a politician that most shocked his 
friends was his support of the Combes-André ministry in & 
“affaire des fiches.” It shocked far more than Péguy; it 
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DESTROYER’S WAR 
A Million Miles by the Eighth Flotilla. 
By A. D. DIVINE, D.S.M. 


“Mr. Divine writes with real enthusiasm; one of the best and 
most authentic accounts of the war at sea which have yet 
appeared. —-Spectator. 16 pp. of Illustrations. 6s. 


THE GOEBBELS EXPERIMENT 
By DERRICK SINGTON & ARTHUR WEIDENFELD. 

“Reads as though the authors had been in the room with the 
Nazi organisers of the most monstrous machine of propaganda 
the world has ever known. Unsensational in manner, this is 
a perfectly documented and essential chapter of European 
history. "—News Chronicle. 7s. 6d. 


INDIA’S FATEFUL HOUR 
By SIR WILLIAM BARTON, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 
* Sir William Barton writes with all the wide experience of 
37 years’ distinguished service in the Indian Political Depart- 
ment. He gives in 150 highly readable pages an admirable 
summary of all the important facts..—Sunday Times. 
Illustrated. Ss. 


An addition to the Wisdom of the East Series. 


KARMA AND REBIRTH 
By T. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS. 
Karma, the law of cause and effect of nature's retribution for 
lost harmony, is too old a doctrine and too widely held to be 
regarded as the property of any one religion, but the Scriptures 
of the Hindus and Buddhists provide the oldest available 
sources. It is fundamental in all Oriental philosophy, and was 
preached by St. Paul. 3s. 6d, 


Prices are NET. 





JOHN MURRAY . 





























Faber books 


The Land of the Great Image 
MAURICE COLLIS 


Absorbing historical narrative by the author of The Great 
Within and Siamese White. It is the story of the adventures 
of Friar Manrique in Arakan during the seventeenth century 
and is profusely illustrated with contemporary drawings. 16/- 


The Psychology of Fascism 
PETER NATHAN 


A study of the human side of Fascism by a doctor who is a 
practising psychologist and who knows Germany well. It is 
about people, their problems and their attempts at solving 
these problems. 8/6 


Global War 
E. A. MOWRER & MARTHE RAJCHMAN 


An invaluable atlas of world strategy, with 69 maps and 8 
charts, each accompanied by a descriptive text. 8/6 


The Virgin Birth in History and Faith 
DOUGLAS EDWARDS 


This book is, in effect, a vindication of Christian doctrine and 
should have a  - in Anglican theology which there is no 
other book to 12/6 


The Landslide STEPHEN GILBERT 
A wonder- a written realistically. ‘It is unlike any other 
tale I can re It is not only a good story; it has a charm 
beyond that.’—Forrest Reid. 7/6 
Always Adam SEAN JENNETT 


A first volume by an interesting new poet. 6/- 





INDIAN PAGEANT 
F. Yeats-Brown 38s. 6d. net 


“Englishmen will be ungrateful i Has wualities o: sympathy and 
they do not read the book with plea- understanding not to be found 
sure. Times. elsewhere.” Yorkshire no 
“Brilliant .. admirably selective ‘Nothing could be better. . conci 
yet impartial.” authentic and of high literary quality.” 
Punch. Illustrated London News. 


THE BEDSIDE BIBLE 


Arranged for the quiet hours with notes and introductions by 


Arthur Stanley  -8s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Arthur Stanley has done a splen- ‘Admirably sot and printed . 
did piece of work . . . a book to buy should be welcomed by a wide public.” 
to read and to treasure.” Yorkshire Post. 

Christian World. A ioy to handle.’ The Friend. 


THEATRICAL CAVALCADE 
Ernest Short 
Second impression. [Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


“Ranges expertly over the modes, ‘A -' survey of the English 
methods and personalities of the recent theatre . . . nota volume of negligible 
and contemporary theatre.” chit-chat.” 

fvor Brown. Jame Agate. 


Two good novels. 9s. net each 
WOMEN IN EXILE NIGHT-WORK 


Jean Ross John Stuart 7 
‘Her characters come leaping to liie A first novel of great re - 
” in Muir. 
om peg eeee. ager Grooms, “Great sensitiveness and talent. . . 
A very considerable achievement. the talk of the men is almost faultless.” 
Fohn Hampson. Frank Swinnerton 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


SESGREBR8E88 (PUBLISHERS LTD.) SSS0888888 
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“Please 
keep it 
going ~ 


In the December 
issue of “The 
Quiver ” Mrs. Ruth 


Harrison writes: 


“This grand work of making cripples able to earn, and so 
to feel independent, of giving them beautiful surroundings 
to work in, has been going on over 70 years. Please keep 
it going. I know that if you could go to Edgware and see 
the girls, as I have, you would, even in these hard times, 
give to such work.” 

It is a privilege to maintain such help for crippled women, 
overcoming their serious handicaps. Some 300 women 
and girls, crippled beyond recovery, find a happy liveli- 
hood and joy in making artificial flowers. 

Then there is John Groom’s Orphanage, a to 
Shropshire for the duration of the war, with 150 girls 
from infancy to 15 years of age wholly maintained in a 
Christian environment. Have you helped recently? 

Report gladly sent on request. President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock 


BPLEAGE 


» Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 
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Elie Halévy and many other members of the université. Mr. Jack- 
son’s statement of Jaurés’ case boils down to an “end justifies the 
means ” thesis. Even if we accept that, we ought to look closely at 
the means. They would, in practice, have put hardly any impediment 
in the way of Pétain and would have ended the career of Foch. 

D. W. BROGAN. 


Racy Records 
R.A.F. in Russia. By Hubert Griffith, (Hammond, Hammond and 
Co. §s. 
Coastal | (His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 2s.) 
Coastal Command at War. By “Squadron Leader Tom Dudley 
Gordon.” (Jarrolds 7s. 6d.) 
R.A.F. in Russia is an account of an interesting episode in the 
history of the Royal Air Force. When the Hurricane Wigg was 
sent out to Murmansk in the autumn of 1941, it was charged with 
a mission of the utmost importance, though limited in actual 
operational scope. Its primary function was to teach the Russians 
how to fly and maintain the Hurricanes that we were sending out 
to them in large numbers. Its secondary function was to show in 
combat the destructive power of the twelve-gun Hurricane. As 
was expected, adverse weather conditions restricted the amount of 
operational flying that could be done. Only five days proved to be 
suitable for offensive sorties, yet in these five days the Wing was 
successful in shooting down fifteen enemy aircraft for the loss of 
only one of their own. On many occasions, however, the Wing 
was able to provide fighter escort to Soviet bombers, not one of 
which was ever lost. A good augury for future Anglo-Soviet battle 
co-operation is the comment by one of these bomber pilots: “ When 
the Hurricanes are escorting us we never even bother to look up 
overhead. We concentrate on going straight on to our objective.” 
The British visitors were able to observe at first hand the reaction 
of the Russians to the larger issues of the war. At no time was 
their confidence impaired. Nor was there ever any attempt made 
to conceal the gravity of the situation on the Moscow front from 
the populace of Murmansk. On the occasion of the “ November 
Celebrations” members of the Wing were invited to attend a 
theatrical performance attended by the public in the local village 
hall, which, in fact, had the appearance of a large theatre. Before 
the performance started, speeches were made and the prospects of 
the campaign discussed. The figure of 2,000,000 casualties was 
given as the extent of the national sacrifice up to that date 
(November, 1941). On the day the Wing left, the General himself 
flew one of the Hurricanes detailed to act as escort for the ship 
as it sailed from Murmansk, a graceful testimony to the success of 
the mission. 
Coastal Command is a magnificent record of achievement. The 


Keey on wilt. HOVIS ... 











Strenuous days take it out 
of you. But HOVIS puts 
it back with interest. 
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R.A.F. Coastal Command has had its aircraft in the air day and 
night, winter and summer, for many years now, doing hazardous 
work on which vital issues depend. This book stands as an admir. 
able tribute to successful endeavour. It is exciting, informative and 
ably written. It smacks of the elements with which Coastal 
Command crews have for long hours to contend ; for it is patrol and 
reconnaissance work which forms what one might call the staple diet 
of this Command. 

Its responsibilities range from anti-submarine patrols based on 
Iceland to torpedo strikes in the Bay of Biscay. The aircraft of 


“Coastal” are also engaged on bombing operations agains 
North Sea and Channel ports, but the main task of the 
Command is to fight and win ‘the Battle of the Atantic. This 


entails long flights of as much as 27 hours above the unfriendly 
rollers of the Atlantic, combating wind, rain, sleet and storms ip 
order to provide convoys with a measure of safety. It is paradoxical 
to call these patrols monotonous, for the crews have to be ina 
state of alert from first to last. But compared to the swift combat 
of the fighter, or the defined sortie of the bomber, sea patrols do 
have an element of monotony which brings its own special dangers, 
The strain sometimes has a curious effect on the mind. “I have 
more than once found myself making a sudden steep bank when 
500 miles out in the Atlantic under the impression I was avoiding 
a mountain,” confesses a General Reconnaissance pilot. “One of 
my friends, shortly before he went on his rest, swore he saw a man 
riding his motor-bicycle 450 miles off the West Coast of Ireland” 
Illustrating this official story of Coastal Command are some 200 
photographs of exceptional quality and interest. The majority were 
taken while “on the job.” 

It is unfortunate for the publisher and authors (I understand 
there are three) of Coastal Command at War that its publication 
should coincide with that of Coastal Command. It is an honest 
attempt at telling the same story, but lacks the professionalism and 
authority of the official publication, and it costs more than three 
times as much, NIGEL TANGYE. 


A Great Congregationalist 


J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth. A Memoir by Arthur Porritt 
(Independent Press. 10s.) 

Tus is the record of a busy, successful and singularly happy life. 
J. D., as he was familiarly called, was a fine preacher, a devoted 
pastor and a real ecclesiastical statesman. He has been described, 
and not without justice, as the maker of modern Congregationalism; 
but he was also a leading figure and a very wholesome influence in 
the religious life of this country for the last fifty years. 

Mr. Porritt has done his work well. We could even wish that 
his biographical sketch had been longer and had included more of 
J. D.’s own letters. As it is, we have a vivid impression of the 
man in his many-sided activities and selfless devotion to the cause 
of Christ and His kingdom. The book also contains a number of 
Jones’s recent sermons. They are good examples of his style, but 
do not convey anything of the power of the spoken word. As 4 
preacher, Jones had the advantage of a commanding presence and 
a very beautiful and persuasive voice. This, in combination with 
the simplicity and assurance of his faith in his message, made it 
irresistibly attractive to the multitudes who flocked to hear him 
during his long ministry at Bournemouth. 

Jones’s Welsh upbringing had given him an insight into the needs 
of struggling country churches, and his sympathy for them intensified 
his belief in organised Congregationalism. He had no use for a 
isolated independency, and he fought hard in the councils of hi 
denomination for a closer federation among the Churches whic 
should increase their sense of mutual responsibility without inter 
fering with their individual freedom. Thus he became responsible 
for a large centrally administered fund for aiding new and struggling 
causes and for the institution of moderators who should exercise 
among the Churches quasi-episcopal functions as fathers in God 
He had, of course, his share of opposition and criticism, even 
jealousy and envy, but he met it all with a bonhomie that generally 
got him his own way. It is not surprising, therefore, that he was 
frequently sent on important missions abroad—to Australia, South 
Africa, Jamaica and the United States. But in furthering th 
interests of a worldwide Congregationalism he never lost sight d 
the still wider vision of a Kingdom of God on earth. He was 4 
Christian cosmopolitan, and worked and prayed for the unity d 
the Churches. But he believed that something more than uniformity 
of order was needed to bring :t about, and there he was right. 

W. B. SELBIE. 
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TO FIND HAPPINESS 


Thousands of children in the charge of careless 


or even brutal parents have little pleasure in 


their lives. 


on their behalf. 


with over 100,000 cases of neglect. 


The N.S.P.C.C. works untiringly 


Last year the Society dealt 


In all but 


a few cases a little private advice—and perhaps 


a warning—sufficed to improve the lot of. the 


little one. 


* * 


Legacies and donations are essential for the 

continuance of this great work. Kindly send 

to Sir Spencer J. Portal, 13 Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


x * 


* x 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


AUVISES 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILOREN 
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FOOD RATIONS 


HEALTH AND 


ee ——— 


WHICH 


FOODS 


GIVE US ENERGY? 


Everybody knows that the man 
who does hard manual work 
and the child who ts never 
still for a moment need more 
energy-producing foods than 
the man who sits all day in an 
office. Yet even the sedentary 
worker needs a diet of which 
half at least consists of carbo- 
hydrates, the energy-givers. 

Obviously, then, the carbo- 
hydrates are important, 
especially for children. For- 
tunately they are cheap and 
so varied that any shortage in 
one group can be made up 
by substituting others in good 
supply. 

Starch and sugars are the 





main carbohydrates. Starch is 
the chief constituent of flours 
and cereals. Potatoes, and the 
pulses such as peas and beans, 
are also rich in starch. Sugars 
are, of course, a problem to- 
day and it is best to save the 
syrup, honey, jam or chocolate 
for the children. 

Fats are the other energy- 
makers. They give a reserve 
of energy while carbohydrates 
give quick energy. Fats are 
provided by lard, suet, dripping, 
butter, margarine and fat meat. 
Don’t overlook the herring 
either; whether you eat him as 
bloater, kipper, or fresh her- 
ring, he’s fine food for energy. 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government's food policy by the makers af 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT 





LIVER OIL 














UNDER COVER 


F™ and figures about 
the war effort of British 
Railways are quite rightly 
kept “under cover.” 
There is small wisdom 
in giving gratuitous in- 
formation to an inquisitive 
enemy. 

But known facts plus a 
little imagination reveal 
a story of enormous in- 
dustry and resourceful 


organisation. 


The railways, apart 
from the domestic trans- 
port needs of the country, 
are called upon to haul 
a gigantic amount of ad- 


ditional traffic. 


BRITISH 


GWR- LMS bag 








~ 


Imports from overseas, 
and exports for war zones 
are conveyed by rail. 
Workpeople in ever-grow- 
ing thousands are carried 
to and from factories, both 
old and new. Troops 
coming and troops going 
are transported by rail. 


In face of these extra 
burdens, in face of in- 
creased difficulties in 
operation and the trying 
conditions of blackout, 
is there any wonder that 
domestic 
passenger travel have 
had to be substantially 
curtailed ? 


facilities for 
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Carrying ithe War Load 
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THE MoRE Gas 


you can save in the Battle 









for Fuel the more you release 


for the war factories. 
Gas means much more to the nation than just 


plain gas, because gas-making extracts from coal many 


‘valuable by-products essential to war industries —coke, 


tar, ammonia, benzole and sulphur. In the Battle for 
Fuel, the gas industry produces no less than half a ton of 
coke from every ton of coal used. Explosives, another 
mighty by-product of gas-making, are derived from the 
tar and ammonia. Plastics, motor spirit, drugs, paints 
and disinfectants are but a few of the thousands of 
Ammonia also 


substances obtained from tar alone. 

provides fertilisers, soaps and cleaning preparations. 
, — 

In Britain’s war a) BENGE 


effort, gas is playing 
a vital and increasing 





part, and to exercise 
care and restraint in 
its use is therefore 


everybody’s business. 





HOW TO SAVE GAS 
Ask for helpful pamphlets at your Gas Showrooms or 
from British Commercial Gas Association, 1 Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1. (4) 








Fiction 


ew ry Green. By Flora Thompson. (Oxford University Press. 
78. 6d.) 

The Bride Comes to Evensford. By H.E. Bates. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 
The Promotion of Fools. By Susan Gillespie. (Bles. 8s. 6d.) 

It Happened Like This. By A.S.M Hutchinson. (Michael Joseph, 


gs. 6d.) 


How solid seems the world of the nineteenth century, with its 
class distinctions and lack of speed and its narrow vistas! And 
yet what charms it has, even though its substance proved hardly 
more substantial than our own! Following Lark Rise and Over 
to Candleford, Miss Flora Thompson gives in this new volume a 
further fascinating instalment in the life of her young heroine, 
Nothing very much happens, for it is the quiet country world of 
the ‘nineties that she depicts with such tender and affectionate 
realism. Laura endures bravely the earthquake of leaving heme 
and going out to fend for herself. She becomes assistant to Miss 
Dorcas Lane, post-mistress of Candleford Green. Miss Lane is a 
person of very considerable importance in the village, for besides 
being On Her Majesty’s Service, she runs efficiently the local smithy, 
which she inherited from her parents and which gives employment 
to four men. For Laura it is a new and strange world, both 
fascinating and repellent. She is an observant child who learns as 
she listens. She attends penny readings and harvest home gather- 
ings. She is eager, yet discreet, and we see through her young eyes 
many customs and rituals, which, no doubt, were then commonplace, 
but now are delightful gleanings from the past. She is courted 
vainly by a young game-keeper, and becomes one of two letter 
carriers employed for distributing mail to the outlying farms and 
estates, for which she receives the handsome weekly addition of 
four shillings to her wages. The book ends as she prepares to leave 
the post-office which has so widely extended her experience of life, 
A delightful book. 

How different is the world of Evensford, where, for Ivy Car. 
wright, after thirty-one vears of existence there, “it still seemed, 
except for herself and one other person, a town of the dead.” But 
then Ivy herself has been dead for most of her fifty-four years, 
She has been in a drab world limited by the dreary dreams of her 
own material ambitions, so drearily realised in the course of time, 
Mr. Bates is a prolific writer with many gifts, not the least of them 
being a dogged determination, which enables him to tackle difficult 
themes and to worry them—when necessary—into some sort of 
shape. His new long short story indicates certain defects, for most 
of the characters are puppets on tautened strings, but to balance his 
weakness there are points in the narrative where his creative 
imagination reaches impressive heights. We learn how Ivy cam 
to leave London for the post of head saleswoman at Fred Car- 
wright’s drapery shop; how in due course she becomes Fred’ 


wife, supplants his dominant mother, sees him off to the war from 


which he does not return, extends the business, now her ow, 
becomes a property owner and falls in love with a man youn 
enough to be her own son. It is at this stage, for a brief and terribk 
scene, that Ivy becomes suddenly alive ; aware of pity, terror ani 
beauty. The moment is captured and held, like a butterfly alive on 
the point of a pin. 
existence of a walking corpse, an Aunt Sally for small boys ani 
snow-balls, as she goes to the railway station to watch, while he 
blythe unconscious rival the Bride “ comes to Evensford.” 

The world of the conventional novel, in spite of the lavish ani 
highly coloured background of India, is in The Promotion of Fook. 
A gifted young sculptor, naturalised American of English birth, i 
on his way to the State of Palam, where he is to work on @ 
equestrian statue of its young ruler, a widower, while in Calcutt 
he meets an English woman painter. They spend the evenimt 
together discussing future plans, and when visiting a theatre they 
encounter the Rajah of Palam, who is more than a little interest 
in a beautiful blond show girl. Kate Parrish goes on to Lalpun 
where her married cousin, Nina Shepherd’s husband, a colonel, s 
stationed. At a reception given by the Resident Kate mects Gra 
Keary again. Owing to various intrigues a complicated series @ 
scandals result in which Nina is ruined by her indiscreet behavior 
and her lover, whom she deserts at a crucial moment, marries Kat. 
while the Rajah, having married his show girl on the sly, is ford 
to abdicate by his indignant subjects. The author has skill a 
wit, but she never convinces us that her characters, or their develop 
ments, excite her creative abilities deeply. 

The Babes in the Wood, The Frog Prince and the unchangitt 
leopard have all been tossed together, though insufficiently shakes 
by Mr. Hutchinson for his mélange J: Happened Like This. The 





But in her frustration, Ivy lapses into tk § 
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are three heroes, two heroines, two villains and a dear old arm- 
chair named Brutus after a dear old (defunct) dog. The major 
hero, named Wing Norval, an obtuse novelist, is in love with Pretty 
Enough, wife of the bold bad murder-planning architect Gale 
Swithin, and aunt Only to a couple of orphan boys, heirs to the 
£50,000 left in trust by their father, the too famous painter Penn 
Penfold, who runs a Rolls-Royce, keeps Saville Row working over- 
time, and has a “let’s pretend” love affair with a pretty shop girl. 
She refuses to sleep with him, and it is only after he thinks she 
has been burned to death that he realises he really loves her. Five 
minutes later she arrives at his studio, so all is jolly jolly. The 
minor villain attempts blackmail and murder, only to be thwarted 
by the major hero. The major villain having failed at murder twice, 
has a third try, and being discovered in the act flies for his life and 
breaks his neck in the process. Apart from the minor villain who, 
after serving three of his seven years in Dartmoor Prison, writes a 
sinister letter of gratitude to Norval, the future seems much brighter 
than bright. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The World at War. By David Low. (Penguin Special. 6d.) 

My World and Welcome toit. By James Thurber. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Well, Anyhow . . . or Little Talks. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 6s.) 





Low’s work is often too topical for reprinting. Thurber’s world 
evokes real laughter and real despair. It is a world where the coloured 
maid’s brother has just passed his silver service elimination, there 
are “doom-shaped” objects in the kitchen, and a woman, balked 
of her detective novel by the misleading cover of the Penguin 
Macbeth, proves that Macduff did the murder, since the Macbeths 
are far too obvious to be suspect. Low’s high-spots in this collection 
are probably the picture of a levitated Hitler leading the German 
Army in the wake of his intuitions, the blunt Soviet girl desiring 
arms rather than bouquets and his grimacing Japs, like “How Dove 
Lays Egg.” 

Mr. Herbert’s dialogues reprinted from Punch range in subject 
from silver to gas-lectures and all-carrot lunches. They have been 








DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 





These two children, brother and sister, were 
received into our care the day before this photograph 
was taken at one of our Northern Ever-Open Doors. 


Maybe she’s whispering “ Don’t worry now, Johnny, we're in Barnardo's.” Be 
that as it may, certain it is that in the company of 8,200 other Barnardo 


children they will be sure of a happy home and wise guidance to fit them for 
their places in the Britain of to-morrow. 


Your co-operation in this National work for destitute children is cordially invited, 


A GIFT 
OF 10/- 


WILL FEED ONE CHILD FOR 10 DAYS. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 


5,800 children admitted since War began, including 1,200 Ware cases. 





criticised in a National Daily for being perniciously reactionay, 
but this surely is to take them too seriously. Unlike much of M; 
Herbert’s work, they seem very un-funny. There may be som 
truth in his suggestion that they will appeal more to our grandson 


~ for the excerpts from old Punch’s in Mr. Thurber’s book are vey 


laughable. The whole book is worth reading. 


Holiar: A Czech Emigre in England By J. Urzidil. (“Th 
Czechoslovak,” London. 8s. 6d.) 
VacLav—otherwise Wenceslaus—Hollar, master of engraving, Ie 
Prague at the time of the Thirty Years’ War and became acclimatise 
in London. He taught drawing to Prince Charles, escaped p 
Antwerp during the Civil War, and came back here again in 16: 
He was a first-rate craftsman, a second-rate artist, and so persistent 
a worker that (says the D.N.B.) 2,733 of his prints can be enumerated, 
This book illustrates twenty-nine of his portraits, topographic) 
drawings and details. The text deals very little with Hollar’s a, 
but is concerned with his life as a working engraver and an emigg 
and, tacitly, with his resemblance to other emigrés. It is generally 
informative, if occasionally over-written, and corrects one or tw 
statements about Hollar’s life that have been made so often that the 
have slipped into works of reference. 


A Short History of Scotland the Nation. By Rosaline Mass» 
(Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

“IN picturing this period,” writes Miss Masson of James VI; 
reign, “it is necessary to remember how much else was going m 
besides all the quarrels over religion and politics, all the ferocity, 
barbarism and bloodshed ”—excellent advice, if only Miss Masso 
had paid more attention to it herself. This shorter version of he 
Scotland, the Nation, is intended for the “ many visitors to thi 
country,” and for this purpose it is being translated into Norwegian 
and Dutch ; but the strangers whom we now welcome will find, ip 
these pages, little information about the ordinary, essential life ¢ 
Scotland through the centuries. Seen throughout mainly from tk 
viewpoint of the Court, the story stops short in 1603 with tk 
Union of the Crowns. As a chronicle of kings and queens, ¢ 
struggles for political power, the book has its interest: as a recor 
of Scotland it is inadequate and incomplete. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Markets still refuse obstinately to shake off their apathy and ca 
scarcely be said to be following any real trend. While there is litk 
selling, the insistent demand which has carried prices up for so many 
months is no longer there. Tax payments and preparations for th 
spring savings campaign are undoubtedly among the restraining 
factors, but so, too, is the possibility of a fairly early peace. Large 
investors, particularly of the trust company type, are now beginning 
to scrutinise their portfolios from the post-war angle. For the tim 
being, therefore, these potential buyers are inactive. 
C.P.R. DECISION 

Without questioning the desirability in these days of conservative 
dividend policy, I agree with the ordinary shareholders of tk 
Canadian Pacific Railway, who think that they have received les 
than justice at the hands of their directors. For the eleventh su- 
cessive year no dividend is to be paid on this company’s ordinay 
capital. The board admit that funded debt has been substantially 
reduced in the past three years, but once again are obsessed by fean 
of what the post-war period may bring. This séems to me to ¥@ 
unduly cautious attitude towards a body of shareholders who har 
had no return on their capital since 1931 and could now be given! 
moderate dividend out of earnings without drawing on the lag 
balance carried forward on profit and loss account. Following t& 
board’s decision the 25 dollar common shares have fallen from 1# 
dollars to 144 dollars. They should be worth holding for a recovery. 

A CHEAP TEXTILE 

Within the next few weeks the wholesale textile houses wil 
announce their results for 1942. From the few results already dit 
closed and reports from the trade itself I am confident that i 
profits will in all cases be very satisfactory. Stocks are not so lag 
as they were a year ago, but they should be sufficient to enable i 
companies to do quite well again in 1943. The post-war prospe 
is distinctly good. In this group a share which has the merit d 
offering an adequate yield and scope for capital appreciation, as 
as a reasonably free market, is Cook, Son (St. Paul’s) 15s. ordinal] 
around ros. 6d. The 1941 dividend was 4 per cent., and I shall ot 
be surprised if a modest increase is announced for 1942. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., LTD. 





A GRATIFYING RESULT 





Tue thirty-fourth annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and 
Co., Ltd., will be held on February 19th, 1943, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2, and the following is the statement 
of the chairman, Mr. W. L. Stephenson, circulated to the stockholders 
with the report and accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1942: 

With the object of saving paper and unnecessary travel, I am including 
jn this annual report of the directors the very brief remarks I have to 
make, and the thirty-fourth annual meeting on February 19th next will 
be devoted to the transaction of routine business. 

As foreshadowed in my statement last year, your company has operated 
under greatly increased difficulties. The further restrictions on the manu- 
facture of consumer goods, and the increasing and proper demands on 
poth labour and materials for war purposes, has quite naturaily had its direct 
effect upon your business as well as on ail other distributive trades. 

It may interest you to know that since war broke out we have lost no 
less than 28,583 members of the female staff in the United Kingdom, who 
have either joined the Services or taken up work of National importance 
in the munition factories, &c., which means that only some fifteen per 
cent, of our original female staff remain to guide and lead the very young 
personnel which we have had to employ to fill this enormous gap. Women 
are actually managing the majority of the stores. 

With regard to the male employees, we are ieft with very few, mostly 
in key positions, and there are some 2,233 of our men serving with H.M. 
Forces. It is to be regretted that out of that number 108 casualties have 
been reported to date. Through the machinery set up to handle the war 
gratuities for serving men, we are able to keep in touch with them to a 
very large extent, and you will be glad to know that there is a very 
general eagerness to return to their work with the company after victory 
has been achieved. 

In view of the conditions outlined above, I feel compelled to say that 
we owe a great deal to our staff who have carried on the business so 
well under such adverse circumstances, and I am sure that you would 
wish me to express on your behalf to the whole of the staff of your 
company, high appreciation for the excellent job of work they have done. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Stockholders will find in this report the result of the company’s opera- 
tions for the year ended December 31st, 1942, and I hardly think I need 
go into figures to any extent. The net profit for the year’s cperations at 
£5,699,822 is £704,937 lower than in the previous year, and this is 
directly caused by reduced supplies of merchandise, and continued 
reduction in selling space. After consideration of all the factors which 
have influenced the past year’s trading, we can feel very gratified with 
the result obtained. 

The cash bonus of 3d. per unit has been omitted, with the result that 
we have been able to maintain our balance carried forward and have 
added to it the small amount of £18,986. 

In the balance-sheet you will note that the building reserve stands at 
£1,100,000, which with the appropriation recommended of £250,000, will 
raise the amount of this reserve to £1,350,000. There is a little variation 
in the figures of the freehold properties and leasehold properties, brought 
about by the fact that the company have purchased some of their lease- 
holds, which has of course increased the amount under freehold properties. 
Both of these items have been subject to a write-off, totalling £216,435 
for the year. The reduction in the assets item under fixtures and fittings 
is accounted for by the write-off of £148,999. The stocks on hand, whilst 
rather lower than in the previous year, include a larger proportion of 
purchase tax, which has to be recovered as the goods are sold. The cash 
at bankers and in hand, though adequate for immediate purposes, is 
considerably reduced. ‘This reduction is brought about largely by the 
purchase of £4,000,000 of tax reserve certificates. 


ACCUMULATION OF RESERVES 


The financial stability of your company is of first consideration with 
your directors. Each year in the past we have substantially increased 
the balance carried forward, which annual increase could otherwise have 
been distributed in the form of dividends. Your directors’ policy has, 
however, been to add to the liquid reserves of the company, and in these 
very difficult times it is heartening to know that we shall have this 
accumulation of reserves available for post-war purposes. When that 
ume comes, and we can hope that it is not so far distant now, it is 
reasonable to suppose that there will be great advances both in trading 
methods and in the type and character of the consumer goods manufac- 
tured in this country. It is to be expected that industry, then released 
from its tense and highly geared wartime efforts, will have well prepared 
Plans for peace-time production, in which the advantages of science, the 
treatment of materials and production methods will play their part. 
_Your company will need its carefully built-up reserves to recreate its 
distributive depots on the most modern lines, and to collaborate to the 
fullest extent with manufacturers in the production of newer and better 
goods, and to provide an improved service to your millions of customers. 
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Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 


and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








“IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Roya. Charter, 1939) 

Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman o; the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R,C.P. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of, the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It i$ a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 

that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
for the maintenance and extension of our work. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £& to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.) at Royal College of Surgeons of England 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and t 
direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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Paid by The Prudential 


Last year The Prudential paid Death Claims 


on nearly 500,000 policies for a total of 
over £10,000,000. 


One in three of the persons who have 
lost their lives in air raids on this country 
were insured with The Prudential. 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





|g hdney ape CARRIED OUT 
into the quality of Cigars will pro 
vide evidence of the fine tobacco leaf 
that goes to make a King Six Cigar, 
They're 10}. each at 
Tobacconists. 











PERSONAL 
Ac AT life-saving campaign needs help. The Bromp- 
ton Hospital for Consumption has saved thousands 
from an early death and has restored their capacity to earn 
a livelihood. Please help with a donation and remember 
Brompton in your Will.—The Treasurer, Brompton Hos- 
pital, London, S.W.3. 


LL kinds of Typewriting undertaken.—ADRIENNE C, 
4 Epye, 5 Carroll Avenue, Merrow, Guildford. Tel. 3895. 


LADY completely incapacitated through overwork is 
4 in urgent need of help to enable her to have rest 
before taking a post. (Case 231.) Appeal “ S,” DistTRessep 
GENTLEPOLK’s Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W. 6. 


*ANCER SUFFERER. Poor man (Case 369/42). Net 
( income for two 15s. 6d. per wee Special nourish- 
ment needed. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received. 
NATIONAL Socrery For CANCER RE.ieF, 2 (S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 

l twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S, R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
|: YVERY HOME GARDENER NEEDS CLOCHES. 

4 They protect crops, reduce seed expense, quickly pay 
for themselves, last a lifetime, double your food supply 
without more space, ensure fresh Me rome the year round. 
Order to-day.—Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 


‘ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 


Tt eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will hel t. 
ey 


gupping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE, 

Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 

| AVANA CIGARS. Required by private gentleman 
for own smoking, large or small quantity. Write, 

stating brand, size, to C. P. YS, 24 Bury Street, $.W.1. 

| T is unpatriotic to hang on to your Leica and Contax 

Camera when the R.A.F. needs them so urgen —.. Do 

(me release yours. Top prices paid.—WALLACE TON 
TD., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1 

| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miuss N. McFARLANE (C), 

The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 

4 redirected. 5s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 

ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is common 
yt enough in these days, but in the case of GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1, the jack of money ay great 
difficulties. A gift to APPEAL SECRETARY will be greatly 
appreciated. 

yO DRAINS !—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
ye Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED cdeesiom, Geer 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, cndesi 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and peices - _ Co. (Dept. 
254/1 1), $1 Clapham Road, London S.W. 


OrriciAL YEAR - nomnag 
)UBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
(Boys). By post 11s. 1d. 
. — PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
s. 1d. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 


Deans & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum —_——" —" W.c.r, 
] x EFRESH YOURSELF in Country. 


eg ee (4d. =} 
of 160 INN . and HO “ 
Prov Le’s | 2, wot ASSOCIATION, Ltp. 


St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.r. 
R‘E? than buy a new “AUSTERITY a ad 
Heal’s renovate your old one. Remaking « 
costs from 153.— it to Heat & Son, Toteshen Court 
Road, W.1, for an exact estimate. 
‘HIRTS repaired like new without coupons. Details from 
K Regsartus, 183/9 Queensway, London, by: 
GQ PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are erested in 
i.) writing, FICTION, JOUR? ALISM, ‘POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, omey at HALF-FEES by ‘errespondencg 
LONDON 


JOURNALTSN M- “he only School under the Cee Tw 
age of the leading newspaper peaptioners. Free ad 

, “Writing for the Press,’ pectus he 
L.S.J., s7 Gordon Square, ope why z C.1. Mus, 4574. 


THE won BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linkisig the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1, 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 
embodying the 


manufacturing 








experience of 





eighty years 







MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 








Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 














‘HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. in stamps for 
i booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
RsGent Institute (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8 
5 ie TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 


rq\YPEWRITING. rns 7 Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 
&c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns., London, N. W. 3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms 
Y.S.A. TRADITION AND CHANGE. — Changing 
World Publication, illustr. pamphlet, 24 pp. Con- 
tributors: C. Dawson, T. F. Woodlock, D. W. Brogan, St. 
Spender, B. Ward, H. Agar, H. S. Commager, M. Beloff, 
S. Berger, R. L. Oshins, J. P. Mayer, J. U. Nef. Obtain- 
able from booksellers (price 9d.) or from 23 Lower Belgrave 
Street, S.W.1 (10d. including postage). 
Wwe WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Our oi 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 
Manchester, 4. 
ws VALLEY.—Lindors, St. Briavels, Glos. Paying 
Guests received in homely hoyse, standing in own 
parkland of 150 acres, from 3 gns. 
wan for help in large house-gardens serving 
C.A, Centres, Women aged 30-45, some garden- 
ing experience, ¢.g., cultivated own garden. Willing to 
work and share responsibility. Present staff: Gardener, 
landgirl, supervisor. Livein. Reply, indicating allowance 
required in addition to board, Mrs. Barker, Y.M.C.A., 
Park Hill, Egginton, Derbyshire. 
1 | pee i way to Health! Short Course of rhythmic 
breathing exercises by expert. Write BCM/FSAN/ 


19 Hopwood Avenue 





APPOINTMENTS 


} OUSEKEEPER wanted, capable, do cooking, shopping, 
domestic clothes mending, etc. Experienced and re- 
liable person needed for family of two. On bus route, 
State wages required. —Davies, 23 Four Oaks Road, Sutton 
Coldfiel 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


STAFF LECTURES IN FRENCH. 
The Governors will shortly appoint two Staff Lecturers 
4 — Applications should be made by 28th February, 
— will be announced at the end of 
March ‘ull particulars may be obtained from Tus 
Surrey. Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
urrey 


T he fact that goods made of raw materials 
tn short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this journal should not be 
taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 
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COMFORT 
A Dictionary definition:— 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 


satisfaction,”’ in short 
CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
(Ashley Courtenay vended.) 


recomm 











QuIeCcoA TES SCHOOL, Near WAKEFIELD 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD. 
MASTER, which will be vacant at the beginning ¢ 
September next. The School is a Free Church 
School with a present roll of 131. Candidates should hej 
the Honours degree of a British University. 

Forms of application (to be submitted by 3rd March neg} 
and further details obtainable from the Hon. Clerk to ty 
Governors, RALPH SwEETING, M.A. LL.B., Chancery Lam 





Wakefield. 
EDUCATIONAL 
EK NGLISH FRIENDS (QUAKERS) SCHOOly 
4 (with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees) 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 180: 9-18: {fm 
ee Junior House for Youngest Boys 
Bootham School, York : ISO: II-19: fi 
, Leighton Park School, Reading ... 1§0: 13-19: 1% 
* Leighton Park Junior School . 60: 813: fm 
Grrts’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 

Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 185: 9-18: fm 
The Mount School, York... 1$0: 12-19: {ig 

Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks... 215: 9-17: {» 
Friends’ School, Satfron Walden 220: 9-18: Liq 
Friends’ Saf. Wald.: (Junior School) 30: 7-9: hy 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Soms’t. 200: 10-18: jm 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 137: 10-17: f% 

Co-EDUCATIONAL “ MODERN” BOARDING ScHooL 
Sibford School, nr. Banbury, Oxon. 190: 10-17: f} 


Apply direct to the School or to 
The Secretafy, Friends’ Education Council, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 


8 ee SCHOOL, Ten or more Scholarships aj 

Four or more Exhibitions, varying in value from {am 
to £40, will be offered for competition in March. as 
all boys not over 14 years of age on April rst, 1943. 
Examination will be held in two parts: (a) Pr 
Papers at the candidate’s Preparatory School on Marcha 
and 3rd; (5) more advanced Papers for selected candidsty 
at Harrow on March 15 and 16th. Apply for particulany 
the Bursar, Harrow School, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


1 OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Rtg Tuite 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A. » B.Sc.Eom, 
B.Com., LL. B.D., and Diplomas. ne Fees,- 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Dept. By 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD" (Est.'1894) 
LECTURES, EXHIBITIONS & CONCERTS 
paorecece GILBERT MURRAY speaks on “Ra 


Peace This Time,” Central Hall, Westminster, Frid 
Feb. 26th, 7 p.m. Questions invited. Admission free 


TELLERMAN 


% 
AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 















CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETE 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 


ELLERMAN .& BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Sune. 


Telephone : Cobham 2851 





Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tne Srectator, Lrp., 
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Post Office, Dec. 23, 1396. 
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